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THE MARKET PLACE 
EDITOR: 


Mr. Kevin Corrigan in his “God and Man at 
National Review” in the January issue says 
of Wiliam Buckley: “His position on social 
matters is at grave variance with the social 
teachings of the Church, especially as expressed 
by Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI.” 

The statement is not true and Mr. Corrigan 
contradicts himself in his analysis. He rightly 
sees the harm done to society by inflation, agri- 
cultural surpluses, etc., which he views as the 
result of governmental intervention. But then 
he turns around and condemns Bill Buckley 
for holding to a policy which goes counter to 
the governmental interference which causes 
these wrongs. 

In his attack on Buckley, he says that the 
Natural Law concept of the common good is 
drained of significance in the market place of 
free competition. This is a statement of opin- 
ion, not of fact. The market place is not a 
value in itself but it permits the correct alloca- 
tion of resources to those occupations which add 
most to the common good. In the market econ- 
omy, the consumer is king and it is the values 
that the consumers hold that have their effect 
in the market ... 

In Quadragesimo Anno, Pope Pius XI stated, 
“No one can be at the same time a sincere 
Catholic and a true Socialist.” William Buck- 
ley has taken this statement seriously and is 
condemned in THE CaTnotsxc Wor for so 
doing. 


IS NOT A VALUE 


R. V. Cortlandt Herbst 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprroe: 

I find your footnote (January) disclaiming 
either responsibility for or approval of Kevin 
Corrigan’s views on Buckley singularly 
unconvincing. Were the article a measured 
ee ee ee Buckley's 
position, you could have published it without 
suspicion of bias. The article, however, is 


lll tell the world 


oY 





neither reasoned or reasonable. Corrigan cre- 
ates his straw man and doesn’t even succeed 
in demolishing him. I take a dim view of the 
non-rigorous use of papal encyclicals to sup- 
port questionable social theory and I feel that 
your stand as a semi-official Church publica- 
tion should not permit their loose or erroneous 
application. The conclusion is therefore ines- 
capable that in publishing Mr. Corrigan’s arti- 
cle you are presenting a point of view of Wil- 
liam Buckley with which you are in agreement. 
If this is so, you should not deny it: if it is not 
so, you should set a higher standard for Mr. 


Corrigan. 
Robert Flanagan 
Seattle, Wash. 

Ed.: Tue CaTHoLic WorRLD is neither an of- 
ficial nor a semi-official Church publication. 
Its editorials represent the private opinions of 
the editor, its articles the opinions of compe- 
tent contributors. Did we create “a suspicion 
of bias” by publishing Mr. Buckley’s article in 
March? 


ECUMENICAL DISCUSSION OF FEDERAL AID 


olics and Protestants at the present time 
phrase it in other words, dialogue should 
attention on theological differences and 
larities insofar as they tend to precipitate 
relieve civil conflicts. 


federal government's right 
religion in the case of 





question is: how far does the government’s 
right extend? Some jurists feel that extra- 
legal factors should be taken into consideration 
here—such as the danger of religious friction 
among the denominations, the desire to save 
federal funds, etc. For these reasons they 
would bar any further extension of the right. 

A thoughtful ecumenical dialogue, however, 
would bring out the fact that minor civil and 
social factors such as these should not be al- 
lowed to defeat the right to religious liberty, 
which is basic both in American law and in 
Catholic and Protestant theology. A Catholic 
parent has a religious right to choose a school 
for his child. Once Protestants see the question 
in this light as essentially a theological one, 
they will reprobate any attempt to strike down 
the religious liberty of their Catholic fellow 


citizens. 
Moody R. Landon 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN POLICY IN CATHOLIC COUNTRIES 
EpIror: 

Ramén Yilarramendy’s “The Next Decade 
in Latin America” (February) and Walter 
rs “Moscow's Hand in Latin Amer- 

(September) interested me exceedingly. 
I 7. personally watched with deep misgivings 
the U. S. performance in the Philippines since 
1939. The environment here shares numerous 
elements with Latin America, among which is 
the peculiarly important position occupied by 
the Catholic Church in almost every phase of 
national life. If the United States pursues the 
same policy in Latin America as she has pur- 
sued here, her over-all failure there will not 
be surprising. 

_ During the forty-six years of American rule 


influence of the Church. It did this by promot- 
eS a ee one Se 
tions antagonistic to Catholicism. The great 
majority of top positions in education went to 


in Manila even though a very large proportion 
of the best colleges in the country are Catholic. 
Instead of co-operating with the Catholic 


3 


educated classes in the Philippines and Latin 
America, the American government apparently 
chooses to deal with the government of each 
individual country. Yet the well-informed know 
that these governments do not represent the 
people they govern, do not work for their wel- 
fare and have little sympathy with U. S. ob- 
jectives. 

American university professor 

Manila, Philippi 





EDITor: 

Ramén Yilarramendy says in his February 
interview in THe CaTHoLIC Wor that the 
United States should not praise and encourage 
dictators in Latin America. Granted—but why 
don’t the Latin Americans prevent the dictators 
from assuming power? If the U. S. intervened 
in matters such as dictatorships, the Latin 
American would be the first to cry out against 
such interference. It begins to look as though 
Latin Americans want intervention only when 
and if it pleases them. 

N. M. Daly 
New York, N. Y. 


FEDERAL USURPER OF STATE’S RIGHTS? 
EDIror: 
: In regard to your editorial in the January 





EDITORIAL 


John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


Kennedy’s Program 
and Catholic Schools 


Passnenr KENNEDY’S FEDERAL aid to education program has touched off a 
cluster of bristling controversies. Congress will have to spend many a weary 
hour debating the “modesty” of this request for a five-and-a-half billion ap- 
propriation, the omission of any reference to segregated schools, the ques- 
tion of whether the money will be used for teachers’ salaries or school con- 
struction, and the so-called threat of federal control of education. Any 
detailed program for developing the American mind, our fundamental natural 
resource, is bound to meet with criticism. 

Of special interest to Catholics, of course, are those parts of the bill that 
pertain to Catholic schools. “In accordance with the clear prohibition of the 
Constitution no elementary or secondary school funds are allocated for con- 
structing church schools or paying church school teachers’ salaries.” Para- 
doxically, the bill also provides for the grant of funds by way of scholarships 
to college students regardless of the sectarian character of the college “of their 
choice.” Moreover, it provides additional allowances to the colleges them- 
selves even if they are sectarian. At the same time there are some significant 
omissions in the bill. It does not mention auxiliary services such as free bus 
transportation for church-school children nor does it rule out the possibility 
of giving financial aid to the parents of these children. 

In short, the bill further confuses an important question that was cer- 
tainly obfuscated in the recent political campaigns. Vice President Nixon 
said that the whole question of aid to church schools should be left up to the 
states. Henry Cabot Lodge asserted that no line should be drawn between 
private and public school children in aid to education but later he modified 
his stand to say that the use of federal funds should be restricted in the case 
of private schools to the purchase of textbooks and provision for free trans- 
portation. Kennedy himself claimed that federal aid to Catholic schools was 
a violation of the First Amendment but admitted that aid in the form of free 
lunches and transportation might be reconciled with the First Amendment. 

In the bill now before Congress the President says that any aid to church 
schools for teachers’ salaries or building construction is out of line with “the 
clear prohibition of the Constitution.” Constitutional law experts, however, 





are far from unanimous in finding 
any clear prohibition of this type in 
the First Amendment. It is true 
that the Supreme Court in the Ever- 
son case held that the Amendment 
had erected a high wall of separa- 
tion between church and state: 
“Neither a state nor the federal gov- 
ernment can set up a church. 
Neither can pass laws which aid one 
religion, aid all religions or prefer 
one religion over another.” Justice 
Rutledge in that same case went 
even further than the majority opin- 
ion. He said that the purpose of the 
First Amendment was “to create a 
complete and permanent separation 
of the spheres of religious activity 
and civil authority by comprehen- 
sively forbidding every form of pub- 
lic aid or support for religion.” This 
was a noble generalization but only 
a few years later the Supreme Court 
in the Zorach case effectively dis- 
mantled the high wall. It officially 
established religion as an essential 
component of American life and 
commended a plan whereby New 
York City public schools accomo- 
dated their schedules to a program 
of outside religious instruction. It 
went on to assert: “When the state 
encourages religious instruction or 
co-operates with religious authori- 
ties by adjusting the schedule of 
public events to sectarian needs, it 
follows the best of our traditions.” 


Tus DEFECT IN the sweeping claim 
of total separation of church and 
state is that it runs counter to the 
practices and traditions of the 


American people. It would be 
sheer legalism to adhere blindly to 
an abstract legal principle that ig- 


nores past history and contempo- 
rary sociology. The federal govern- 
ment has in fact paid the salaries of 
chaplains in the armed services and 
in Congress, has paid the tuition of 
GIs even at Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish theological schools, has 
aided students at Catholic colleges 
under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act and in innumerable other 
ways has disregarded the chimera of 
“absolute separation.” In_ short, 
Congress has not discovered any 
clear prohibition of federal aid to 
religion in the First Amendment. 

The principle of “separation of 
church and state” therefore is not 
an absolute precept. The most we 
can say is that Congress shows a 
reluctance to grant federal aid to 
religion because it knovs that such 
aid might become the source of reli- 
gious strife. But it is also aware that 
withholding aid in certain cases 
would work injustice. 

The Supreme Court in the Ever- 
son case dropped a suggestion that 
has been taken up by many sup- 
porters of federal aid. It ruled that 
a certain New Jersey statute which 
provided free transportation for 
parochial school children was consti- 
tutional on the ground that it was 
aid to the children, not to the sec- 
tarian school. It asserted that no 
child should be debarred from the 
benefits of public welfare legislation 
on the score of his religion. This 
finding was in accord with the Coch- 
ran vs. Louisiana decision of the Su- 
preme Court in 1930 in which the 
Court held that Louisiana could 
grant free textbooks to children in 
private schools since such aid was 
aid to the child, not the school. In 





fact, many legal experts now feel 
that the question is not whether the 
state has the right to grant such aid 
to the child by way of “fringe bene- 
fits” but whether the state has any 
right to withhold it in view of the 
Constitutional guarantee of “equal 
protection of the laws.” 


Tue core oF the problem in this 
question of benefits to the child is 
the extent of the aid. When and un- 
der what circumstances will aid to 
the child add up to aid to the school? 
If it is constitutional to pay for free 
buses, free lunches and textbooks, 
why not free medical services, free 
swimming pools and gymnasiums? 
The logical extension of this “child 
benefit theory” is that the state 
could pay for the construction of 
school buildings. For these are more 
directly a benefit to the child than 
to sectarian teaching. There is noth- 
ing sectarian about walls and plumb- 
ing and heating and windows. They 
safeguard the child’s health and wel- 
fare and directly help and protect 
him. Foes of federal aid say that the 
“child benefit theory” is only a 
dodge to get around the prohibition 
of the First Amendment and that 
logically school buildings are an es- 
sential and integral part of the edu- 
cative process. Congress, fortu- 
nately, is more interested in justice 
than in the ruthless pursuit of logic 
based on dubious premises. 

In the President’s bill there is an 
example of aid to the student rather 
than to the school. It provides that 
federal money be used to give schol- 
arships to 212,500 “talented and 
needy young people” who will be 
permitted to attend the college “of 
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their choice.” There is also a pro- 
vision for additional aid to the col- 
lege itself—a clear case of direct aid 
to a church-related school—but the 
provision for aid to the student is 
especially interesting. If the govern- 
ment can give this direct aid to a 
Catholic college student, why not 
to a Catholic high school student or 
a pupil at a Catholic elementary 
school? President Kennedy’s bill 
does not say that such aid is out- 
lawed but he does not provide for it. 
Why the discrimination against the 
younger students? Why aid a youth 
of nineteen at a Catholic college but 
not a boy of nine at a Catholic gram- 
mar school? Has the teen-ager a 
greater claim on federal aid simply 
because he has eaten his Wheaties 
faithfully and has physically ma- 
tured? 

I suppose the line of reasoning 
here is that the nineteen-year-old is 
to be favored because he will soon be 
making a contribution to our na- 
tional welfare and security. This, 
it seems to me, is to skirt the Hitler- 
ian principle that noncontributing 
and useless members of society are 
expendable. Hitler at first singled 
out the sick and the aged: later the 
politically undesirable were elimi- 
nated for failing to contribute some- 
thing of value to the state. I men- 
tion this not to imply that there is 
any danger of such ideas taking root 
here but to point out how difficult it 
is to justify arbitrary discrimination. 
I believe Catholic college students 
should receive aid but at the same 
time I fail to see how the federal 
government can aid them and con- 
sistently refuse aid to Catholic stu- 
dents on the lower scholastic levels. 





KENNEDY’S PROGRAM AND CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


| ASSERTING THAT aid to elemen- 
tary and secondary church schools 
comes under the “clear” prohibition 
of the Constitution, the President 
neatly sidestepped the constitution- 
ality of aid to parents of Catholic 
school children. He has not yet ex- 
pressed himself on this point though 
he has made no provision for aid to 
these parents in his bill. Probably 
his advisers warned him away from 
it as any discussion of the religious 
rights of parents is playing with fire. 
There is a growing realization on the 
part of many legal authorities that 
withholding tax aid from parents of 
Catholic school children comes peril- 
ously close to interference with their 
freedom of religion. 

This can be seen from an exami- 
nation of the wording of the First 
Amendment. “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment 
of religion or restricting the free 
exercise thereof.” The Amendment 
prohibits Congress from establishing 
an official religion for the United 
States but the ultimate purpose of 
this ban on “establishment” is to 
protect religious freedom. Therefore 
the kind of separation of church and 
state contemplated by the Amend- 
ment must be such as to preserve 
religious freedom. As Wilber G. 
Katz of the University of Chicago 
Law School writes in Religion in 
America (Meridian Books, 1958): 
“Separation ordinarily promotes 
religious freedom: it is defensible as 
long as it does, and only so long.” 

The kind of “separation” envi- 
sioned by the POAU for instance 
effectively frustrates religious free- 
dom. It demands that the federal 
government penalize Catholic par- 


ents who follow their conscience in 
sending their children to Catholic 
schools. if the state refuses to grant 
aid to these parents unless and until 
they violate their conscience by 
sending their children to public 
schools, the state is certainly inter- 
fering with religious freedom. As 
Father Neil McCluskey, S.J., has 
pointed out, Justice Rutledge’s re- 
mark in the Everson case was pre- 
posterous. The Justice said that 
religious liberty must be bought 
with a great price and that Catholic 
parents “by the terms of our Con- 
stitution” must pay a higher price 
than others. The Bill of Rights in- 
tended religious freedom to be 
within the reach of all. 


Prsswanr KENNEDY WOULD be the 
target of violent criticism if he were 
to plead for federal aid to Catholic 
schools or Catholic parents at this 
time. It would be said that the Ro- 
man hierarchy was using him as a 
tool to advance its own selfish inter- 
ests. Here, I think, is the nub of the 
problem. The clergy is saying too 
much about federal aid and our laity 
too little. 

Time is on our side. Every year 
the general public becomes progres- 
sively more sympathetic to the 
plight of harassed Catholic parents. 
But the parents can speed up the 
process if they will present their 
case to the public more frequently 
and more convincingly. If they do, 
it won’t be long before Congress will 
end this intolerable system of de- 
barring Catholic citizens from their 
just share of tax funds and penaliz- 
ing them for following their con- 
science. 





John J. Kirvan, C.S.P. 


“Tne 
Devil’s 
Advocate” 


A review of Dore Schary’s stage presentation 
of the novel by Morris L. West. 


Done ScHaArY HAS brought Morris West’s best seller to the stage 
fully aware of some of the difficulties involved in transferring a 
well-known tale to a new medium. Readers become jealous of a 
favorite book. They become, in Schary’s words, “an army of cham- 
pions, all magnificently prepared to howl down anyone who might 
do violence to the object of their fervor.” 

If this is the case with a book whose primary interest is focused 
in the story line and in the characters who live it out, the problem 
is deepened to an incredible depth when the book chosen has 
achieved significance because of the ideas it proposes. The Devil’s 
Advocate was such a book, exciting in its story but fascinating as a 
rich deposit of philosophical and theological themes. 

Let it be said immediately that Mr. Schary has recreated the 
story line and characters with both insight and accuracy. So the 
“army of champions” can put down their arms and Mr. Schary 
can relax. But then let it be added that the accuracy with which 
the transferral of mediums has been accomplished is very much 
beside the point. The question is not how well Mr. Schary has got- 
ten a best seller to the stage, but rather how good is the play in 
itself. 

The answer? It’s a good play, probably as good or better than 
any other serious offering you are likely to see on Broadway this 
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“THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE” 


year. It’s a showcase for a whole 
series of brilliant and complemen- 
tary performances by a thoroughly 
professional, seasoned, and wisely 
chosen cast. It has moments of im- 
mense theatrical impact — many of 
them. For this is a play about emo- 
tions, raw basic emotions, that are 
forced thunderingly to the surface in 
scene after scene. No soul is left 
unexposed. A village dedicated to 
forgetting is forced to remember. 
Reality is to be confronted, guilt 
admitted, failure recognized and 
above all “the finger of God” is to be 
experienced. 

The story line is considerably 
easier to relate than it is to develop 
dramatically. Monsignor Blaise 
Meredith is an English priest as- 
signed to the Congregation of Rites 


in Rome. When the story opens he 
has just been informed that he is 


dying of cancer. He faces the pros- 
pect of death with deep fear. His 
fundamental worry is that he is to 
face God with an empty record. His 
priesthood has been spent far from 
personal, priestly contact with peo- 
ple. His superior, Cardinal Mar- 
otta, tells him that what is wrong is 
that there has been “no passion” in 
his life. He has “never loved a 
woman or hated a man.” 

He decides to accept one final as- 
signment, to go, as the Devil’s Advo- 
cate, to a pair of tiny Calabrian vil- 
lages, where a claim of sanctity is 
being made on behalf of one Gia- 
como Nerone. This strange figure 
had appeared suddenly in the vil- 
lages during the last days of the 
war in Italy. He fell in love with 
and gave a child to the woman who 
had first sheltered him, won over 
the people and organized them in 


Eduardo Ciannelli, Leo Genn, Sam Levene, Tresa Hughes, Allen Leaf and Olive 
Deering in The Devil’s Advocate, which opened at the Billy Rose Theater March 9th. 





the face of an impending famine. 
He also built a hut where he went 
to live alone with himself and God. 
And when the Communists, at the 
war’s end, came down from the hills, 
he was shot while the people stood 
by. Now he was being claimed as a 
martyr with a series of miracles at- 
tributed to him. 

Before the arrival of Msgr. Mere- 
dith all attempts to umravel the 
story of Nerone’s days had met with 
a wall of silence. The people who 
knew him best refused to discuss 
him. But where others failed, Mere- 
dith succeeds. One by one they tell 
their part in the life of the “saint.” 
There is Aldo Meyer, the disillu- 
sioned Jewish doctor and humani- 
tarian; Nina Sanduzzi, the mother 
of Nerone’s son; and the Contessa, 
who is Meredith’s hostess and whose 
relationship to Nerone is not re- 
vealed until the final scenes. Mere- 
dith also meets the Bishop who has 
charge of the cause; Paolo, Nerone’s 
son by Nina; Father Anselmo, the 
parish priest who was “too fond of 
the grape” and who had no liking 
for Nerone; and Nicholas Black, a 
homosexual artist who currently 
lives under the patronage of the 
Contessa, and who apparently has 
designs on Nerone’s son. 

As the secrets of each of these 
hearts are revealed, Nerone’s repu- 
tation for sanctity is documented, 
and the heart of Balise Meredith ex- 
pands so that he can on his death- 
bed claim that at long last he has 
fulfilled himself as a priest and as a 
man. 

The problem of staging such a 
story is obviously immense, and a 
good number of people are likely to 
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Father John J. Kirvan, C.S.P., saw the 
stage production of The Devil’s Advocate 
during its Philadephia run, prior to its 
Broadway opening. Father Kirvan teaches 
American literature at St. Peter’s College, 
the Paulist Fathers’ seminary in Baltimore, 
Md. Last summer he wrote a study of 
Morris West’s novels for Commonweal 
(“The Shadow of Truth,” Aug. 19, 1960). 





see the play out of sheer curiosity 
as to how it is carried off. Stated 
most simply, Mr. Schary has the 
problem of two separate but related 
chronologies, in the course of which 
two quite different main characters 
(Nerone and Meredith) move from 
spiritual sterility (in the case of 
Meredith) and agnosticism (in the 
case of Nerone) to a moment of ful- 
fillment when they confront God in 
death. 

To do this Schary has chosen a 
direct presentation of the period of 
Meredith’s visit to the village with 
fully dramatized flashbacks while 
Meredith is on stage. To accommo- 
date the almost constant change of 
scene, he uses a belt staging, which 
enables him to switch the setting 
quickly and with brilliant effect. 


Tus MOST ARRESTING idea in the 
book, and perhaps its whole point, 
was West’s concept of love. He saw 
an intimate union between profane 
and sacred love. For example, in the 
case of Nerone, it was in and 
through his love for Nina that he 
rediscovered not only the impor- 
tance of love, but Love itself. In the 
case of Meredith his inability to 
love his fellow man was what viti- 
ated his love for God. 

In the Schary play there is little 
about this peculiar potentiality of 
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love, unless you count the several 
references to compassion, and Mere- 
dith’s repeated admission that he 
had never loved a woman. The 
slighting of this theme has removed 
still another of the bridges by which 
the audience might ascend to the 
spiritual order, the only order in 
which the actions of Meredith and 
Nerone become intelligible and in- 
teresting, and perhaps the only or- 
der strong enough to carry the 
heavy burden of the play’s me- 
chanics. 

It is perhaps primarily because of 
this lack of spirituality that the one 
weak character of the play emerges 
—Nerone. The “saint” never really 
becomes either interesting or believ- 
able. Edward Mulhare is outclassed 
by nearly every other member of the 
cast, but at moments it is difficult to 
determine whether the fault is his or 
the script’s. The blame should prob- 
ably be shared. Goodness is always 
more difficult to dramatize than evil. 
But in the case of Nerone we have a 
situation of conversion which is 
poorly accounted for. Just what it 
is that takes him out of Nina’s arms 
and transforms him into a mystic is 
never clear. As a result he is shad- 
owy, ambiguous and never quite 
real 


In direct contrast to Mulhare’s 
weak showing is the resounding suc- 
cess of Michael Kane as the homo- 
sexual artist. In the play Nicholas 
Black is primarily a protagonist who 
touches the center of the drama only 
as a challenge to Meredith’s com- 
passion. But in himself he is a 
totally interesting personality, lite- 
rate and committed to the point of 
despair in his unhappy lot. He at 


least knows what the issues are even 
when he speaks them in blasphe- 
mous terms. Incidentally the rela- 
tionship of Black to Nerone which 
was suggested strongly in the book 
—that they were twins—is 

over in the play, with the result that 
the exquisite irony of love’s role in 
redemption and damnation is missed 
in still another area. And the final 
desperate act of Black is not so 
clearly motivated. 

Mr. Kane’s is not, however, the 
only fine performance. Leo Genn as 
the Monsignor is splendid. In a 
difficult, talky role, in which there 
are whole stretches of exposition, he 
displays a remarkable emotional 
range. And in scenes with the Con- 
tessa, Black and the Doctor, he ex- 
hibits a nicety which communicates 
at once priestly dignity and sophisti- 
cation. Tresa Hughes as Nina San- 
duzzi is consistently warm and sim- 
ple, yet can when required produce 
scenes of electrical impact. 

Sam Levene brings to the role of 
Dr. Aldo Meyer a deep sympathy 
in which he projects at once a natu- 
ral goodness and a profound disap- 
pointment. Olive Deering as the 
Contessa is completely believable as 
a woman on the verge of nympho- 
mania while maintaining the dignity 
of her station. 

In lesser roles Allen Leaf is a fine 
Father Anselmo, Dennis Scroppo is 
adequate in the thin role of Paolo. 
The two members of the hierarchy 
are both memorable, portrayed as 
they are by fine old professionals. 
Eduardo Ciannelli is at moments 
brilliant as the Bishop of Valenta, 
and Boris Tumarin in his first 
scene with the Monsignor makes a 





very impressive Cardinal Marotta. 

Jo Mielziner’s settings are re- 
markable for imagination, both ar- 
tistic and technical, and meet with 
a high degree of success the com- 
plexities of the production. The 
lighting is conventional but effec- 
tive. 


Daserrs THE IMMENSE technical 
skills involved, however, the play 
remains not just serious but heavy 
and slow. When it opened in Boston 
it ran three hours. By the time it 
reached Philadelphia the time had 
been cut by about twenty minutes. 
The New York version has undoubt- 
edly been cut still more. 

In its Philadelphia stay, the big 
problem was the second act. This 
takes place for the most part in the 
drab settings of the Doctor’s home 
and Nina’s cottage. Here it is that 
the play makes the first of its series 
of flashbacks. The tempo begins to 
falter and the viewer yearns for the 
fireworks of the scenes at the Con- 
tessa’s villa. Perhaps this is the area 
where editing is most needed. 

It is highly unlikely, however, 
that any amount of cutting will 
lighten this vehicle. For the play, 
granted its serious intent, is heavy 
rather than profound and never 
really becomes spiritually luminous. 
It fails to escape the “realism” 
which is at once its strongest and 
weakest feature. 

Mr. Schary, it would seem, has 
gone out of his way to avoid a sec- 
ondary, specifically symbolic or 
ritual level of interpretation. Mr. 
West’s novel was especially interest- 
ing because he used as the very stuff 
of his story the archetypal myth of 
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Christ’s redemptive death. He did 
this not only by closely relating the 
last hours of Nerone to the last 
hours of Christ, but by using 
through the length of his story an 
olive tree which clearly recalled the 
cross. On this tree Nerone died, 
against this tree Black painted 
Nerone’s son, on this tree Black 
committed suicide, and at its base 
Meredith became fully a priest. 

Now it may seem that we are ask- 
ing what we previously called unrea- 
sonable—that Mr. Schary be judged 
by comparison with Mr. West rather 
than on the intrinsic quality of his 
own play. But this is not the point 
we would make. What we are saying 
is that a play with a religious theme 
must at some point “get off the 
ground.” For as Arthur Miller has 
said recently in criticizing the plays 
of Graham Greene, “God escapes 
realism.” 

West’s use of symbol and arche- 
type was an attempt to escape from 
this dramatic problem. Mr. Schary, 
we believe, has written a play which 
despite its theme of sanctity never 
really touches the heart of the mat- 
ter, precisely because it has been 
written on too realistic a level. 

The opening scenes, as a result, 
promise a good deal more than the 
play can deliver. We are led to ex- 
pect that Meredith, at least, will 
confront God, that however afraid 
he may be, he will allow “the finger 
of God” to touch him. In fact what 
happens is that Meredith is placed 
in situations where his humanity 
blossoms. When all is said and done 
Meredith, and for that matter, Ne- 
rone, the saint, are iittle more than 
humanists. 





Most Reverend John J. Wright, D.D. 


Goals 
for 
Catholic 
Adult 


Education 


Bishop Wright 


Adult education programs designed to meet various needs are 
springing up in many colleges and parishes across the country. The 
National Catholic Adult Education Commission (21 West Superior 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill.) has been formed to bring together those 
actively engaged in adult education, and to serve as a clearinghouse 
for information and ideas. The next meeting of the Commission 
will be held in Atlantic City, N. J. (at the Colony Resort Motel, 
Boardwalk and Indiana Ave.) on April 6th. The principal speaker 
will be Father Joseph Gremillion, author of Journal of a Southern 
Pastor (Fides, 1957) and “New Roles for the Suburban Parish” 
(THe CaTHo.ic Worip, May, 1959). 

This article is based on a talk given at the meeting of the 
Commission in Pittsburgh last October by Bishop John J. Wright, 
who has been interested in Catholic adult education programming 
for many years and who lectures in his own diocese’s Institute of 
Adult Education. He is also a member of the preparatory theologi- 
cal commission for the Second Vatican Council. 
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Tx CaTHOLIc adult education 
program in the United States is 
here to stay, is growing, and has, I 
feel, a providential role to accom- 
plish in the period opening up before 
us. We are told that this will be a 
period of increased leisure. Auto- 
mation will bring with it great ad- 
vantages. It is usual for us who 
have become almost conditioned to 
worrying for spiritual and economic 
reasons about shortened work time 
to lament the coming of automation. 
What will people do with their lei- 
sure time? This is a favorite point 
for meditation on the part of those 
who don’t meditate enough. As a 
result, there is widespread a rather 
bleak outlook with regard to an 
era of increased leisure. On the 
other hand, it may well be that such 
an era will carry with it emancipa- 
tions of an economic and other kind, 
as a result of which personality may 
have a better chance to develop in 
people who, in an age of less auto- 
mation and less leisure, were con- 
demned to devote every last mo- 
ment of their living years to warding 
off death. 

There is, then, the prospect of a 
coming era in which the generality 
of men and women will have abun- 
dant years in which to enjoy life 
here below, and therefore prepare 
more thoughtfully, perhaps, for life 
hereafter. One reflects with a cer- 
tain terror on how little time people 
had to prepare for life hereafter 
when their days from dark to dark 
were absorbed in work. Then was 
developed the ascetical or spiritual 
outlook that the work by which we 
earn our living here below becomes 
the very fabric out of which we 
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make our eternal salvation. There 
was a certain truth in this theory, 
but there was also a considerable 
amount of eyewash. The work by 
which many people were obliged to 
earn their living here below was apt 
to create in them spiritual attitudes 
which could easily be the peril of 
their souls. I have often wondered 
how many died in sheer despair at 
the prospect of living out their lives 
at work they hated but had to do 
until they became incapacitated. 
We romance about these things as 
the result of songs about “Ol’ Man 
River” and the like, but usually 
written by men living fairly com- 
fortably, men who never did any of 
the grinding, relentless work which 
the music would seem to canonize. 

An age of leisure for working peo- 
ple may, of course, be as great a 
temptation and as great a contribu- 
tion to their decadence and degen- 
eracy as leisure has so often proved 
to be in the case of the prosperous. 
There is always the danger that 
leisure for working people may 
prove as disastrous as it has proved 
for the privileged. On the other 
hand, there is the possibility that, 
if adult education programs take 
root and have their desired effect, 
leisure may become a blessing here 
— and a boon to salvation here- 

ter. 


Tus ARE SOME areas which one 
hopes will be especially developed 
in programs of adult education. 
Some of these have already been 
the object of special planning and 
special financing on the part of 
the great foundations in the case of 
certain secular adult education 
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programs. One of these assuredly is 
the area of foreign policy. Listening 
to the debates between the candi- 
dates for the presidency last year, 
one wondered what was being ac- 
complished by these debates beyond 
the impact of two personalities on 
the televiewers. How many people 
are prepared to understand the 
things which our mentors are trans- 
mitting to us? How many of our 
people (to narrow it to our own peo- 
ple) have the slightest idea of what 
is behind the dangerous arguments 
with respect to Red China, except 
for the vague idea that China is in 
the hands of the Communists and 
therefore constitutes a substantial 
part of the Communist menace? But 
beyond these few words—Commu- 
nism, China and threat—what con- 
tent is there in the thought of our 
citizens is a disturbing point for 
speculation, since policy affecting 
Red China could easily affect the 
entire Free World and wipe out the 
work of Christianity for generations 
in a major part of the earth. 

I am confident that, however lit- 
tle they may know about China and 
Communism, they know as little 
about South America. I don’t know 
how the general public can be ex- 
pected to be informed on foreign 
policy bound up with the South 
American continent in view of the 
fact that their own leaders have, un- 
til recently, been admittedly unin- 
formed on whole areas of the prob- 
lems of South America. 

How much solid information is 
behind the American Catholic’s re- 
action to American foreign policy as 
it affects Europe is another matter 
that I’m afraid would be a disturb- 


ing point for investigation. And yet, 
deriving as he does from European 
immigrant ancestors, the American 
Catholic should bring into the na- 
tional life and the discussion of for- 
eign affairs something more than 
merely atavistic memories of the 
Old World. Yet one finds scant evi- 
dence that much more than this has 
been brought over or kept alive. I 
am quite certain that many Irish- 
Americans feel very strongly on 
various aspects of Ireland’s place 
in the international community and 
yet they remain almost virginally in- 
nocent of Ireland’s problems or the 
difficulties which complicate Ire- 
land’s place in the international 
community. Conversations with the 
rank and file of people from other 
nationalties of eastern and western 
European countries indicate a simi- 
lar serious limitation. Yet here, it 
seems to me, we Catholics have a 
very great advantage, even though 
we suffer from the disadvantage of 
being largely a relatively recent 
immigrant people. With anything 
like objective, scientific and sub- 
stantial courses in eastern and west- 
ern European history, we should be 
able to develop a constructive out- 
look, a cosmopolitan knowledge and 
positive positions on the part of our 
people in questions connected with 
foreign affairs. Yet, too often this 
is not the case. 

If the Great Books program pre- 
sents some canonical problems for 
our people, programs such as the 
Great Decisions program of the For- 
eign Policy Association constitute a 
psychological hazard. Reactions to 
discussions of this kind are discon- 
certing when we encounter them in 
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people who should realize that there 
is no possibility of bearing even the 
most tenuous Christian witness in 
the contemporary world unless we 
are prepared to study with some 
understanding all the issues bound 
up with foreign policy and are ready 
to bear our own informed and ardent 
Catholic testimony. 

If adult education programs can 
develop studies in foreign policy and 
foreign affairs, they will have made 
a substantial contribution toward a 
fruitful use of leisure time, but also 
to the preparation of an informed 
citizenry and to the hope of a more 
orderly society. 

I hope also that our adult educa- 
tion programs will place emphasis 
on literature, if only the literature 
of our own English tradition, as a 
means, together with history, of pro- 
viding roots to the discussion of con- 
temporary problems. Of course, one 
hopes that theology (and by the- 
ology I do not mean apologetics or 
polemics alone) will have a heavy 
emphasis in our adult education 
programs. 


Turse HOPES CAN be summarized 
under three topics which should be 
the constant preoccupation of adults 
in a society such as is emerging 
around us. These three topics are: 

1. The human condition, explored 
in adult education courses in soci- 
ology, current events and social 
problems; 

2. As a preparation for being able 
to face the human condition, we 
need courses transmitting the hu- 
man experience, such as literature 
courses, courses in poetry and 
drama; in the great novels which ac- 
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quaint our adults with the human 
experience in the light of which they 
can discern some part, perhaps not 
of the solution of the human condi- 
tion, but of the things which make 
it worth enduring and somehow in- 
telligible, at least to an act of faith; 

3. And finally comes the human 
hope. This is nourished by courses 
in theology and philosophy. 

I appreciate the fact that other 
courses are sometimes needed, in 
order to attract people to our pro- 
grams. I am told that some pro- 
grams offer courses in cosmetics, 
courses in how to enter a room, how 
to leave a room and similar subjects. 
Sometimes this is defended by say- 
ing, “Well, it’s the only way we can 
introduce our students to the great 
rich world of other knowledge.” But 
I fear you are wasting your time 
when it is given to trifles like these. 
There is scant possibility of interest- 
ing anyone in the human condition 
or acquainting anyone with the hu- 
man experience or enkindling the 
human hope in anyone who attends 
the courses merely to study cos- 
metics. 

The human condition, the human 
experience, the human hope—these 
are the factors on which the Cath- 
olic tradition has most to say; these 
are the areas in which we can bear 
witness. If the other things, if the 
gimmicks and knicknacks have a 
place, it is not in our buildings. Our 
buildings—all of them—are paid for 
with the money of the poor and we 
should not waste that money by pid- 
dling with this kind of eyewash. 


I AM HAPPY to see the number of 
adult education programs which are 
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identified with Catholic colleges and 
universities. Here something opti- 
mistic must be said, but also some- 
thing on the cautious side. The 
optimistic observation is that there 
is no better form of town and gown 
relationship — of good public rela- 
tions—than the entrance of a Cath- 
olic college or Catholic university, 
any college or any university, into 
the area of adult education pro- 
grams. It is both flattering and con- 
structive for people who can’t go to 
college but who have the reverence 
of the poor for education, to be 
given access to the lecture halls, li- 
braries and campuses of colleges 
and universities. All this is good, 
and one can think of a half-dozen 
cases where it has been the most 
superb kind of town and gown rela- 
tionship between a campus and the 
general civic community. No one 
will complain of this. 

On the other hand, one or two 
caveats seem to be in order. I would 
certainly hope that no presidents of 
colleges, no boards of trustees or 
deans, are relying unduly on their 
already hard-pressed faculties to 
provide adult education programs 
as a part of the public relations pro- 
gram of the college. If so, then we 
will have a tapeworm at work with 
us which will consume the body in a 
hurry. Most of our professors, 
priests, sisters and lay people are 
already carrying burdens which are 
frequently inexcusable and far be- 
yond the reasonable demands of 
health and efficiency. Some condi- 
tions attached to appointments to 
faculties in connection with adult 
education programs and town and 
gown relations are detrimental to 


the proper functioning of faculty 
members in their main assignments. 


Tuese IS ANOTHER and more diffi- 
cult problem that could arise if the 
intellectual level and prestige of our 
colleges and universities were in any 
measure compromised as a result of 
the prevalence of all manner of 
certificates, cards or semi-degrees of 
no academic value whatsoever. 

God knows, the Bachelor of Arts 
degree has suffered mutilation 
enough at the hands of state, secu- 
lar, ivy-league, Catholic and non- 
Catholic colleges all over America. 
Time was when no one received a 
Bachelor of Arts degree unless he 
was able to translate his degree the 
day that he received it. It was ex- 
pected that he would be able to read 
sufficient Latin to recognize his 
name in Latin; the phrase, “Artium 
Baccalaureus” meant that he had 
taken a liberal arts course in the 
liberal arts tradition and so was now 
a part of that intellectual tradition. 
That day has long since gone. The 
overwhelming majority of colleges 
and universities today would no 
more think of inscribing their diplo- 
mas in Latin than they would of 
putting them in the language of the 
Rosetta stone. They, of course, use 
the only language that many receiv- 
ing the doctorate can read. 

The case for the strict B.A. de- 
gree has recently been an almost 
heroic, not to say romantic, case. In 
some places a reaction has started 
in its favor; but in other places 
there is a development in another 
direction. But one hears of arts 
degrees that are not arts degrees 
at all. It is admitted that people 








taking adult education programs or 
“extension programs” should not 
receive a Bachelor of Arts degree, as 
if they went full time and paid full 
tuition; but they do receive instead 
some other certificate which sounds 
like it or looks like it, such as an 
“Affiliate in Arts” or an “Artium So- 
cius.” 

This is dangerous. The adult edu- 
cation program is one thing; the ac- 
credited academic program is quite 
another. The distinction should be 
kept sharply in mind and any use of 
campus facilities, campus faculty or 
campus terminology which obscures 
this distinction does no service to 
adult education, properly under- 
stood, and certainly none to the 
academic standing of colleges and 
universities. 

There is no need for such confu- 
sion. It will occur, however, if col- 
leges grow careless about the no- 
menclature of degrees and of the 
things which constitute academic 
standing. 

One rejoices that those who are 
engaged in most adult education 
programs frankly neither seek nor 
offer courses on a credit basis of any 
kind. If we can hold this line, we 
shall have done something that is 
intellectually respectable on the 
academic side and yet contributes 
to preparation for the opportunities 
and the delights of the intellectual 
life in the age of leisure. 


I, ANOTHER GENERATION, when the 
fate of the world, the fate of civili- 
zation, the relations between church 
and state and like questions depend- 
ed on the intelligence and will of a 
king or a prince, a tremendous 
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amount of talent and effort was de- 
voted to the proper formation of the 
mind and the interests of the young 
king or the prince who would have 
to “call the shots” on matters of 
foreign policy, on secular and spir- 
itual affairs. A whole literature 
grew up out of this effort to form the 
minds. of kings and princes; one 
thinks of Bossuet, Fénelon and the 
editors who labored to produce texts 
ad usum Delphini. 

In an age of democracy the situa- 
tion is quite different. If it be true, 
and in great measure it is true, that 
the decisions of the future must be 
made by voters, by majorities ex- 
pressing themselves and minorities 
pressing for the recognition of their 
points of view, then a supreme busi- 
ness of the future is the formation of 
the minds and interests of the new 
king, the multi-headed Dauphin 
that is a democracy, a crowd organ- 
ized and given direction, a common 
mind, a common will and a common 
sense of responsibility by its educa- 
tion. If it be true that the average 
of intelligence and knowledge of 
many kings was very low, so also it 
is true that the average of the crowd 
in these same respects will tend to 
be low. Television and radio pro- 
gram people are quite forthright, if 
not cynical, about that average. 

However, the function of adult 
education programs in democratic 
communities made up of voting peo- 
ple is a function analogous to that 
of a Bossuet with regard to a Dau- 
phin. So, our adult education cen- 
ters should acquaint our people 
with the human condition and the 
human experience, while nourishing 
in them the human hope. Adult edu- 
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cation centers should perform these 
functions for the personal perfection 
of the individual, but also for his 
social development so that he might 
use his voice and his vote to play a 
Christian citizen’s part in the prog- 
ress of the human caravan. We have 
reason to be proud of the way our 


adult education programs have done 
this work to date. God grant the 
future performance will be even 
more effective—for the sake of the 
sacred community which is the 
Church and for the sake of the civil 
community: local, national and in- 
ternational. 


The Easter Vigil 


EpmunpD Hi1, O.P. 


CHRIST has kindled floods of fire, 
Called us all to a candle feast, 
Candles aflame with one desire 
Promising him, the Flagrant Priest, 
An innocence only grace can know 
Like the angel’s lightning-lucent snow. 


Magdalen weeps her waxen tears 

For the Lord of light who in darkness died 
And has broken the tomb of ancient fears— 
Draws them deep from the Jordan’s pride, 
Which swells like dawn from the gaping grave 
And wrestles with night, resplendent, brave. 


Christ and Mary, wax and flame, 
Sinner and Saviour burn up blame. 



































The Other 
Vatican Council 


Philip Hughes 


Pope John’s announcement of the Second Vatican Council has 
roused a lively interest in the nature and functions of an ecumenical 
council. To offer our readers an insight into the structure and spirit 
of such a council, we are publishing in this issue and in May two 
separate articles describing the First Vatican Council and its de- 
bate on the infallibility decree. These articles are excerpts from 
The Church in Crisis, copyright 1961 by Philip Hughes, published 
by Doubleday & Co., Inc. We have selected sections pertaining to 
the infallibility decree because papal infallibility must be a primary 
issue in any discussion of Christian reunion. Here in Monsignor 
Philip Hughes’ colorful account are the personality clashes, the 
careful weighing of theological terms, the excitingly unpredictable 
conflicts of national groups at the Council—all that human fabric 
through which the Holy Spirit unfolds the pattern of Revelation. 
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Bevess ENTERING ON the exciting 
events of the last nine weeks of the 
Vatican Council, something needs to 
be said about the “Minority” bish- 
ops. Not altogether accurately they 
are often spoken of much as we 
speak of the opposition in a modern 
democratic parliament. This image 
was continually in Butler’s mind as 
he described the proceedings of 
1869-70, and we sometimes find Ul- 
lathorne also thinking of the council 
in terms of the English House of 
Commons. The Minority, made up 
of bishops from many countries, was 
never of course anything like the 
closely organized, disciplined politi- 
cal parties of the democratic state. 
In the first place, no one of these 
bishops was in any way bound to 
another, or subject to any discipline 
beyond his own sense of what was 
right, as was true of all the seven 
hundred or more bishops who at- 
tended. For as a bishop, each bishop 
in the Church is equal to any other 
bishop. The only superior any dio- 
cesan bishop has is the pope. 

Again, the bishops who opposed 
the definition were not all moved by 
the same kind of reasons. Bishops 
from Great Britain and from the 
United States, for example, argued 
that the definition would not be un- 
derstood by the vast Protestant 
population amidst which the Church 
was painfully making its way; it 
would create yet another stumbling 
block in the way of the Protestant 
attracted toward the Church and 
still influenced by the mental habits 
of his upbringing. 

In France the difficulty alleged 
had to do with Catholics. So loudly 
and so generally had the party that 
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favored infallibility cried out their 
extravagant, untheological, untrain- 
ed ideas of the nature of the pope’s 
prerogative, that—so the Minority 
feared —it was just not possible 
that, for generations, the true mean- 
ing of the definition would be under- 
stood. The definition, for years and 
years to come, would be read in the 
light of the prevailing popular Cath- 
olic misconceptions — such miscon- 
ceptions, all of modern growth, as 
that infallibility was tantamount to 
a divine inspiration, that the pope 
had but to express a wish or the hint 
of a wish and it was the Catholic’s 
bounden duty to think as he 
thought, to act as the pope would 
(presumably) want the Catholic to 
act, in every walk of life. If the ra- 
tionalists rejoiced, as the greater 
part of the Catholic press poured 
out this flood of affectionate adula- 
tion—protestations of loyalty to the 
pope seen as besieged for twenty 
years by all the powers of hell—re- 
joiced at the chance it offered to 
proclaim that the Catholic thought 
his pope a God on earth, who shall 
be surprised? No matter in what 
terms the definition be couched, 
said an English Bishop, William 
Clifford, it will be said that we have 
made the pope a despot. 

Another aberration of leading 
Catholic publicists—clerical no less 
than lay—disturbed many of the 
bishops: namely, the idea that the 
council would be wasting its time 
examining and debating the pros 
and cons of the infallibility. Did the 
Holy Ghost need time to think? they 
said explicity. The doctrine should 
be defined by acclamation. There 
was something lacking in the faith 
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of bishops who wanted the question 
studied and discussed. 


Tus LAST EXTRAORDINARY idea had 
been given the greatest possible 
prestige when, just ten months be- 
fore the council met, a Roman 
review, the Civilté Cattolica, popu- 
larly identified with what was cur- 
rent thought in the highest circles, 
stated in an article headed “Corre- 
spondence from France” (February 
1, 1869) that the bulk of the Cath- 
olics of France were hoping that “a 
unanimous outburst of the Holy 
Spirit would define [the pope’s in- 
fallibility] by acclamation by the 
mouth of the Fathers [i.e., the bish- 
ops attending the council].” This, 
to men already alarmed by what les- 
ser lights had been allowed to pub- 
lish unreproved, sounded like the 
beginning of official encouragement 
for this dangerous nonsense. 

In German-speaking countries 
there had been nothing like these 
excesses. Here the reluctance of the 
bishops was bound up partly with 
the idea that the doctrine, although 
true, was not “definable.” It was 
also thought that the definition 
would make for papal interference 
with the freedom of theological 
teaching, along the lines of Rome’s 
recent reproof of the congress of 
Catholic savants at Munich in Sep- 
tember, 1863. And there was a kind 
of fear that the new prestige which 
would come to the papacy from the 
definition would inevitably strength- 
en its hand in the unmistakable 
move toward a closer Roman con- 
trol of the general life of the Church. 
Also there was, in Germany, a very 
small number of really great schol- 


ars who definitely held that the pope 
was not infallible, and who grew 
more and more antipapal with each 
year that , 

Of all parts of the Church, it was 
Germany that was distinguished by 
an ecclesiastical scholarship equal to 
the best scholarship of the day. The 
article in the Civilté Cattolica pro- 
voked from Déllinger (or gave him 
the excuse to write) the famous let- 
ters of Janus, “the gravest and 
severest attack . . . on the policy of 
Rome for a thousand years,” said 
Ullathorne. Immediately, Germany 
was all ablaze. A Catholic gather- 
ing at Coblenz asked their Bishop, 
in effect, for reassurance that no 
new spiritual despotism was in prep- 
aration. The Catholics of Berlin fol- 
lowed suit, and fourteen German 
bishops sent a joint, private letter to 
the Pope saying that, in view of the 
rising excitement in Germany, they 
thought any definition of infallibil- 
ity would be inopportune. 

The Minority bishops felt, often 
enough, that to the bishops of lands 
like Italy and Spain their anxieties 
were simply not intelligible, for 
these were “men who had never 
come into conflict with the unbeliev- 
ing mind, or into contact with the 
intellectual mind of the time.” 
When I read the school of theology 
in which they were trained, said this 
Irish Bishop, “I am not surprised 
that they treat every doubter as a 
heretic” (Moriarty to Newman, Feb. 
3, 1870, Butler, II, 29). 

A last word, before we return to 
the council’s proceedings—the bish- 
ops debated amid a storm of excite- 
ment that held all western Europe. 
The chief forces in the public life 








of Europe were hostile, not merely 
to the idea of infallibility, in so far 
as they understood this, but to the 
whole vast effort of Pius IX to re- 
build the Church around a stronger 
central headquarters. More than 
one government was “willing to 
wound, but yet afraid to strike.” 
Tentative gestures were in fact 
made by Austria and Bavaria and 
France. In London even, Gladstone 
brought the question before his 
cabinet. And some of these govern- 
ments were encouraged, nay urged, 
so to act, by Catholic subjects so 
hostile to the prospective definition 
that they would gladly have seen it 
prevented by government threats to 
the Pope. So Déllinger worked at 
Munich, and Acton upon London, 
and one or two of the French bish- 
ops at Paris. 


— MANEUVERS, KNOWN in great 
part at the time—for Rome, inevit- 
ably, was the great whispering gal- 
lery of Europe in the winter of 1869- 
70 — reflected unfavorably, in the 
eyes of many Catholics, upon the 
whole company of the Minority 
bishops, and most unfairly. When 
Wilfrid Ward, forty years after the 
council, came to write his great life 
of Newman, he felt it still necessary 
to spend time explaining that, until 
the council had defined the doctrine, 
it was not a defined doctrine, and 
that a Minority sympathizer was 
not, ipso facto, a less good Catholic 
than a man of the Majority. And 
twenty years later still, Abbot Cuth- 
bert Butler considered it not time 
wasted to deal at length with the 
same point. So long lasting, both 
these writers felt, were the effects 
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of the slanderous campaign waged 
against their Minority opponents by 
those extremists whom Ullathorne, 
at the time, made no difficulty of 
calling plainly “fanatics.” “I think 
myself,” he wrote, “that the oppo- 
sition is in the order of Providence, 
both to ensure searching investiga- 
tion, and a proper balance of ex- 
pression in the decrees.” 

This was very far from the view 
taken by the quasi-official Tablet, 
of London, and its special weekly 
supplement, The Vatican, the writ- 
ers of which laid about them un- 
sparingly, all too little concerned 
with the origin of the stories they 
published or the theological accu- 
racy of their criticisms. The Ameri- 
can Bishop of Rochester, McQuaid, 
writing of the like extravagances of 
the Freeman’s Journal, of New 
York, could say, “He draws all his 
facts or supposed facts from the 
London Tablet and Vatican. Many 
of these facts amuse us at the power 
of invention, if not of malice, they 
display.” 

It must not, however, be thought 
that these ultras were the only ones 
to write rashly. Moriarty wrote to 
Newman: “On the other hand, if the 
Pope’s cause has been damaged by 
the intemperate advocacy of the 
Civilté, Univers [Paris], and Tab- 
let [London], we have been dam- 
aged also by some of the pamphlets 
on our side. . . . They furnish our 
adversaries with arguments for the 
necessity of an immediate defini- 
tion.” Also, it needs to be pointed 
out that, too often, Minority bish- 
ops wrote as though the views of the 
extremists were shared by the Ma- 
jority of the council. 
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What the council’s problem really 
was is put very simply by Ulla- 
thorne: “. . . at a distance nothing 
could seem easier to a theologian 
than to word it [i.e., the statement 
defining the pope’s infallibility]; but 
with the rapidly accumulating 
knowledge that springs up in the 
conflict of minds and the very varied 
local bearings of the question with 
respect to different regions, the 
same theologian, were he here, 
would find his cleverness consider- 
ably tamed.” 


As TO THE doctrine itself—that the 
pope is divinely preserved from er- 
ror when he makes a declaration, 
addressed to the whole Church, as 
to what is the belief of the Church— 
no less authoritative a theologian 


than Canon Aubert can speak of it 
as “in the background for centuries” 
at the time when Pius [X began his 
reign. What the position was a cen- 
tury earlier, no less an authority 
than the then reigning pope can in- 
form us, Benedict XIV, who is right- 
ly considered as one of the glories 
of Catholic theological scholarship. 
Writing on July 13, 1748, to the 
Grand Inquisitor of Spain, he says 
that the doctrine is held by the 
whole Church with the exception of 
France. And as to the France of 
those days, Abbot Matthieu Petit- 
Didier, O.S.B., writing in 1724 of 
the French attachment to the view 
that “infallibility in dogmatic judg- 
ments has been given only to the 
body of the bishops,” gives the 
warning that at least one half of the 
bishops, university dignitaries, and 
clergy of France of all ranks held 
the doctrine of papal infallibility. 


By the time the Vatican Council was 
summoned, it seems safe to say that 
quasi the whole body of the French 
bishops accepted the doctrine, and 
their people with them. The so- 
called Gallican theology on the mat- 
ter—as in the phrase just quoted— 
had by now all but withered away. 

It was in the second month of the 
council, January 1870, that the “in- 
fallibilist” bishops began to move, 
various groups sending in petitions 
to the Pope that the question be 
added to the agenda. In all, nearly 
five hundred bishops signed one or 
another of these petitions. There 
were five petitions in the contrary 
sense, signed by 136 more. The Pope 
sent the petitions to the deputation 
For Requests, and after some de- 
bate the deputation, by a vote of 
25 to 1, advised the Pope on Febru- 
ary 9th to add a statement about 
the infallibility to the draft On the 
Church already given out to the 
bishops on January 21st. On March 
lst Pius IX accepted their advice, 
and five days later the new addition 
was in the hands of the bishops. It . 
was not a satisfactory text at all. 
Drawn up months before the coun- 
cil met, in case some such draft 
would be needed, it was inevitably 
not suited, from its extreme tone 
and indefinite terminology, to the 
hour in which it now ap 

It was not until April 29th that 
Pius IX gave way. A greatly amend- 
ed text was prepared, the draft of a 
separate, short Dogmatic Constitu- 
tion that would deal only with the 
pope’s primacy of jurisdiction over 
the whole Church and with the pre- 
rogative of infallibility. This new 
text suffered from none of the blem- 





ishes of the old. There was much 
greater care in the terms used, the 
drafting of what was proposed to be 
defined was more precise — ruling 
out, inevitably, the chances that ex- 
tremists would be able easily to 
claim it as sanctioning their own 
loose statements. Let one example 
illustrate this, where the words in 
italics show the changes now intro- 
duced. The pope is declared to be 
infallible when he declares to the 
Church: “Whatever in matters of 
faith and morals is by the whole 
Church to be held as part of the 
faith (tamquam de fide) or re- 
jected as contrary to the faith (tam- 
quam fidei contrarium).” 

The Minority —seventy-one of 
them — sent in a petition against 
this plan to discuss a doctrine about 
papal prerogatives before determin- 
ing the doctrine about the Church 
generally. But the next day, May 
9th, the new text was delivered to 
the bishops, and on May 13th the 
great debate began—the debate in 
which the greatest speeches of the 
council were made. 


Tue DEBATE WAS in three “acts,” so 
to speak: (I) the discussion of the 
draft as a whole, May 13th-June 
3rd, 15 meetings of four hours each 
in these three weeks, with 65 speak- 
ers in all, 39 pro and 26 of the Mi- 
nority; (II) the detailed discussion 
of the text dealing with the primacy 
of the pope, June 6th-13th, 5 meet- 
ings, 32 speakers; (III) the de- 
tailed discussion of the text of the 
infallibility proposal, June 15th- 
July 4th, 11 meetings, 57 speakers, 
35 pro, 22 of the Minority. The bish- 
ops were fortified for the work be- 
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fore them by a folio of 104 pages 
that contained the amendments pro- 
posed by various of them to the 
original draft of the primacy sec- 
tion of the Constitution, and a sec- 
ond folio of 242 pages with the like 
amendments to the section on the 
infallibility. With the amendments 
were printed the comments of the 
theological experts. 

The proceedings began with a 
masterly recommendation of the 
text as amended, delivered by Pie, 
Bishop of Poitiers, on behalf of the 
deputation On the Faith. Very 
speedily the debate developed into a 
battle over the previous question, 
Was it opportune to define the pre- 
rogative of infallibility? Feeling ran 
high from the outset, and after ten 
days of it the Bishop of Nancy, Fou- 
lon, could write, in a private letter, 
“Some speakers give one the impres- 
sion they speak with their fists 
clenched, or with their fingers on the 
trigger of a revolver.” 

It would be unprofitable as well 
as tedious to name the sixty-five 
speakers, and quite impossible to 
give anything like a résumé of their 
arguments. Not all were masters of 
the art of oratory, nor all gifted with 
original ideas. With the bores, as 
the days went by, the bishops began 
to grow impatient; and the presi- 
dents with the irrelevancies. 

Of the great speakers, Cardinals 
Cullen of Dublin, Manning of West- 
minster, and Deschamps of Mechlin, 
seem to have most impressed the 
bishops, among the “infallibilist” 
orators; and Hefele from the ranks 
of the Minority, made “probably the 
most impressive adverse speech.” 
But the great historian, who cited 
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Chalcedon (!) in proof (!) that the 
pope was never held to be infallible, 
found himself corrected in detail by 
the next speaker, the Archbishop 
of Saragossa. And Manning’s ex- 
traordinary slip—that the infallibil- 
ity was already an article of the 
Catholic faith—was immediately 
picked up by the learned Bishop of 
Galway, McEvilly. A third Irish- 
man to distinguish himself was the 
Archbishop of Cashel, Leahy, New- 
man’s erstwhile colleague in the 
Catholic University, while Clifford, 
of Clifton in England, roused strong 
grunts of disapproval by his blunt 
description of the likely effect of the 
definition on the non-Catholic 
world. 

One American Bishop, Michael 
Domenec, a Spaniard by birth, drew 
blood when, pleading against the 
definition, he spoke of the battles of 
the churches placed among aggres- 
sively hostile and prejudiced Protes- 
tants, and the present good hope of 
making converts, which the defini- 
tion, he feared, would destroy. In 
another forty years, said the Bishop 
of Pittsburgh, there will be more 
Catholics in North America than in 
Italy, “and they will be not mere 
nominal, but real practicing Cath- 
olics.” For this he was called to 
order, and bidden speak more care- 
fully about the faithful of Italy. 

With Vérot, the French Bishop of 
Savannah, it was his sense of humor 
that got out of control. He alter- 
nately annoyed and amused his 
audience, and was told, “If you have 
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nothing more to say except jokes, 
there is no use your occupying the 
pulpit any longer”; at which, “Many 
Fathers: ‘Come Down.’ ” 


S ucu HUMAN INCIDENTS must, 
however, have been something of a 
relief as, with the rapid onset of the 
torrid Roman summer, these hun- 
dreds of elderly and aged men en- 
dured day after day speeches that 
rarely did more than repeat the cen- 
turies-old arguments, or correct the 
ancient errors still repeated. “Many 
bishops are getting leave to go 
home, unable to stand the heat, or 
pressed by affairs,” Ullathorne 
wrote on May 17th. Others, in the 
end, took advantage of a new regu- 
lation and, to the number of 150, be- 
sought the cardinal-presidents to 
use their powers and bring the de- 
bate to an end. 

There were still another forty 
bishops who had put down their 
names as intending to speak, besides 
the sixty-five who had spoken, when 
on June 3rd the presidents put it 
to the council whether they wished 
to hear any more, and by a huge 
majority the council voted that it 
had had enough, and the presidents 
formally ended this preliminary dis- 
cussion. “These words were received 
with general applause,” says the of- 
ficial record, “but there were not 
wanting those who showed their dis- 
pleasure. .. .” And the Minority 
sent in a formal protest, signed by 
eighty prelates, among them three 
cardinals. 


Next Month: “The Vatican Council Debates” 





M. Aguirre 


The Persecution 
in Cuba 


“An antireligious campaign 

of national dimensions . . . 

has become daily more virulent.” 
—The Cuban Bishops 


Tenserra SAAVEDRA MADE me write this account of how Commu- 
nists today are persecuting the Catholics whose life for many years 
I shared, for whom I offered the Sacrifice of the Mass, whose sins I 
forgave, whose children I baptized, whose dead I prayed over. 

I never knew Teresita. But I have the facts from a neighbor 
who has since fled Cuba. Her name I withhold to protect her rela- 
tives. 

A member of Catholic Action, the daughter of a blacksmith in 
the central Cuban town of Sancti Spiritus, Teresita was arrested 
for distributing the bishop’s pastoral condemning Communism. 
They took her to Santa Clara forty miles away and tried third- 
degree methods to make her confess what they called a Church con- 
spiracy against the government. 

Threats were followed by drugs, and drugs by tortures applied 
to her naked body in her fiancé’s presence. Only when she had lost 
her reason did they return what was left of her to her parents. 

Such was the beginning. Some days later, the local intelligence 
chief arrived to rearrest her. In terror, Teresita dashed to her room, 
locked the door and set herself on fire. Before dying, she received 
the last sacraments from a Discalced Carmelite, Father Angelo. 
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Father Angelo is now a fugitive 
from the Castro police. 

A shocking, a horrible story. But 
what does it prove? That is what I 
asked myself, and that is why I set 
out to see if, from the welter of con- 
flicting rumors, claims and charges 
about the regime’s attitude to reli- 
gion, I could dig out some certain 
facts. 

Facts don’t come easy in Cuba 
today. The regime has created a 
total monopoly of the communica- 
tions media — newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, television. Not only are 
people afraid to talk, but they know 
little beyond their immediate neigh- 
borhood. Those fleeing to the United 
States, at a rate of over a thousand 
a week until the break in diplomatic 





relations in early January, are filled 
with understandable hatred and bit- 
terness. Much of what they say 
must be discounted. 


Bor THERE ARE hard facts, and I 
think I have ascertained enough of 
them to establish a clearly emerging 
pattern of Communist persecution. 
Now the Communists are not crude. 
If one thing is obvious in a study 
of the destruction of religious insti- 
tutions in the countries of Europe 
and Asia which have fallen under 
Soviet domination, it is the sophisti- 
cation of the methods used. Con- 
trols were imposed gradually and 
under plausible pretexts. Direct in- 
terference with individual devotion 
was kept to a minimum. Every pre- 
caution was taken to avoid making 
martyrs. Instead, the Church was 
ridiculed, weakened, isolated, pene- 
trated. Our job, they said, is to cut 
away the roots, and the tree will 
wither and die. 

In these terms, what happened to 
Teresita is not typical of the situa- 
tion in Cuba. Undoubtedly, all they 
wanted was a confession with which 
to calumniate the Church and have 
a pretext for suppressing the local 
branch of Catholic Action. Instead, 
the scheme backfired—but Teresita 
is dead. 

More characteristic is the experi- 
ence of Teresita’s friend and mine. 
She and her companions in Catholic 
Action organizations were subjected 
to an unrelenting campaign of moral 
pressure. Anonymous phone calls 
warned them to desist from anti- 
revolutionary activities. They were 
told they were on the government 
blacklist. They were ridiculed in 
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The American Catholic has little doubt 
that there is an “open battle against the reli- 
gion of Christ” in Cuba but he is generally 
unaware of the Communist pattern and pres- 
ent extent of the persecution. Here are some 
of the startling facts. Father M. Aguirre 
worked as a priest in Cuba for many years, 
part of the time as editor of a Catholic maga- 
zine. 





public. When my friend could stand 
it no longer, she fled the country 
with her immediate family. 

Gradualness is a basic element in 
the Communist approach to control 
of religion. In the countries of East 
Europe, they began in each case by 
offering guarantees of religious free- 
dom. Then they set out to capture 
the children by working toward a 
monopoly of education, dictating 
the content of the curriculum in 
Church schools, putting in their own 
teachers and administrators, re- 
stricting the teaching of religion, 
narrowing the concept of religion to 
the strictly devotional. The Cath- 
olic press was slowly but surely 
strangled to death. Sources of in- 
come were dried up to destroy the 
Church’s charitable, cultural and: 
health activities. Pseudo - religious 
organizations were created and 
headed by dissident priests. The 
higher clergy were slandered and 
isolated from their priests and the 
faithful. Religious orders and con- 
gregations were dissolved and their 
property seized. A government de- 
partment was put in charge of all 
religious affairs, controlling appoint- 
ments and promotions to Church 
offices. 

All of this took considerable time. 
In Hungary, for example, it took six 
years, from 1945 to 1951, for the 
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totality of the process to be revealed. 
And in each country, the timing 
varied according to local circum- 
stances. Much depended on the 
success in achieving internal disun- 
ion and creating fake organizations 
purporting to show that the body of 
the faithful sided with the regime 
against “reaction.” 


How FAR HAS Cuba progressed? 
Much further than is generally rec- 
ognized in the United States. I con- 
sider the open letter of the Cuban 
bishops to Fidel Castro dated De- 
cember 4th last as marking the part- 
ing of the ways. In it, the bishops 
called on the government to stop the 
communization of the country and 
the persecution of the Church. The 
Castro response was to intensify the 
process. 

Up to that moment, the bishops 
had leaned backwards in their anx- 
iety to find a modus vivendi. Their 
clear stand against the Batista tyr- 
anny during the year preceding Cas- 
tro’s victory was an important con- 
tribution to the overthrow of the 
dictator. They expressed their de- 
light at the early steps to restore a 
system of political liberty and so- 
cial progress, at the abolition of cen- 
sorship, the revival of Catholic or- 
ganizations, the cleaning up of the 
traditionally corrupt government 
machinery. 

Specifically, they approved of the 
proclaimed purpose of the agrarian 
reform. Every citizen “as a good 
Cuban and a better Christian” is 
bound in conscience to help imple- 
ment the Agrarian Reform Law, 
wrote Archbishop Evelio Diaz in a 
pastoral issued in June 1959, after 


the text of the law had been pub- 
lished. Even when the hidden Com- 
munist influences began to show 
through the action of the govern- 
ment and to express themselves in 
totalitarian policies, they made 
every effort to mobilize opinion 
against the defects without chal- 
lenging the government’s good faith 
and intentions. A series of episcopal 
statements analyzed Communism 
and warned of its dangers without 
ever once pointing the finger di- 
rectly at the Castro regime. 


By LAST FALL, however, it was clear 
that reserve was achieving nothing. 
And so we have the historic docu- 
ment of December 4th, signed by all 
the bishops, in which they tell Cas- 
tro that the Communist deeds of his 
regime speak louder than his protes- 
tations to the contrary. 

“If previously there had been iso- 
lated attacks on bishops, priests and 
Catholic organizations,” said the 
December 4th pastoral, “from that 
moment [August 1960, the occasion 
of a pastoral warning of the dangers 
of Communism] it can be said an 
antireligious campaign of national 
dimensions was inaugurated, and it 
has become daily more virulent.” 
Then facts, some of which are given 
below, were cited as evidence of this 
antireligious campaign. 

On the day of publication of the 
August letter, several priests were 
arrested for reading it in their pul- 
pits and others were threatened with 
“popular reprisals” if they read it. 

Meetings were organized in many 
villages, in which the priests were 
insulted and derided, with the 
knowledge and connivance of the 





authorities. Most of the Catholic 
programs on radio and television 
were suppressed. (This process has 
since been completed.) With the 
approval and encouragement of the 
authorities, pseudo-Catholic organi- 
zations were formed, intended ap- 
parently not to promote the 
Church’s teachings but to fight the 
hierarchy. 

Agents planted in the churches 
have frequently interrupted services 
without being prosecuted or punish- 
ed. Leading government spokesmen 
have frequently declared that to be 
opposed to Communism is to be 
opposed to the Castro revolution, 
and this thesis has never been of- 
ficially denied. 

All these and many other similar 
incidents could, the bishops con- 
ceded, be attributed to the personal 
views of individuals or political 
groups. But Castro could not escape 
responsibility for his own words 
spoken officially as Prime Minister, 
they insisted. To describe the Cath- 
olic schools which educate many 
thousands of the children of the 
poor as “colleges of the privileged” 
is a calumny, they told him. Nor is 
the Catholic and Cuban University 
of Villanueva a “university of Yan- 
keeland” but a work of the Church 
almost entirely staffed by Cubans, 
and the few non-Cubans were not 
earning money but giving Cuba 
their services and the money do- 
nated by other countries. 

Finally, they told him, they could 
not accept the insulting references 
he had made to the chaplains who 
carried on an exemplary social and 
spiritual work in the sugar mills, 
men who had never participated in 
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exploitation of the workers, but 
many of whom had constantly pro- 
moted their welfare and even led 
their strikes. 


P RINTED IN LEAFLET form and dis- 
tributed clandestinely throughout 
Cuba and abroad, this document has 
had an immense impact. But if the 
bishops hoped it would bring Castro 
to his senses, their hope has not 
been realized. All it did was to make 
him declare himself more specifically 
and offensively than before, devot- 
ing the major part of a nearly four- 
hour televised speech to his reply. 

Describing the bishops of Cuba 
as hypocritical priests and liars, he 
declared that the one thing that was 
certain was that the priests were 
conspiring against him, bearing arms 
and planting bombs. 

Defending the thesis — ardently 
promoted by Communists every- 
where as part of their penetration 
program—that the sole proper func- 
tion of the Church is devotional, 
and that it has no right to proclaim 
priniciples or adopt positions in the 
social order, he allowed himself the 
following offensive outburst: 

“What has my agrarian reform 
got to do with the Blessed Trinity? 
What has my law of urban reform 
got to do with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment? Let them amuse themselves 
with their silly practices and leave 
me to help the people. . . .” 

Castro’s explosion triggered a 
chain reaction. Cardinal Spellman, 
declared the magazine Bohemia 
(long since seized and operated by 
the regime), is a protector of crimi- 
nals and thieves. Yankee imperial- 
ism and the imperialism of the Holy 
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See, it added in an apoplectically 
mixed metaphor, “are nothing more, 
especially in Latin America, than 
two faces of the same phenomenon 
long condemned as inhuman and 
fallacious.” 

El Mundo, a daily—also regime- 
controlled like all surviving publi- 
cations—published a letter from the 
Federation of University Students 
charging the priests with betraying 
Christ. The Federation, it is hardly 
necessary to add, is likewise a 
mouthpiece of the regime. 

Interference of Communist agents 
in Church functions, especially 
when pastoral letters were being 
read, was stepped up. The Arch- 
bishop of Santiago, Enrique Perez 
Serrantes, the man who had saved 
Castro’s life when he was a prisoner 
of Batista and who had frequently 
been criticized by conservative 
Catholics as having sold out to Cas- 
tro, published a pastoral declaring 
that apparently a picked band of 
“new Catholics” had been called “to 
an apostolate which certainly can- 
not be divine,” that their task was 
to interfere in Church services in 
Havana, Camaguey, Manzanillo, 
Bayamo, Santiago and elsewhere, to 
have them conducted according to 
their ideas and in particular to pre- 
vent the reading of Church docu- 
ments. 

In somber mood, the Archbishop 
ended his report with an exhorta- 
tion to his people to gird themselves 
for a possible blood bath “like the 
bloody persecutions of Nero.” 


Bsocarse, HOWEVER, HAS been 
the major goal of Communist infil- 
tration. There is no doubt that the 
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Castro regime has made substantial 
efforts to increase the number of 
schools, especially of rural schools, 
but there is likewise no doubt of the 
rapid transformation of the content 
of education to ensure the Commu- 
nist indoctrination of youth. As in 
other Communist-dominated coun- 
tries, the children are being taught 
to report to the police about their 
parents. I have a specific instance 
of this from a doctor whose 10-year- 
old announced one day at table: 
“Stop that reactionary talk. If I 
hear any more of it, I’ll have to de- 
nounce you.” When the doctor in- 
vestigated, he found the child was 
repeating what he had learned in 
school. 

The Catholic education system is 
an immediate target. The Univer- 
sity of Villanueva, as the December 
4th pastoral indicated, is the object 
of vicious calumnies. By eliminat- 
ing it, the regime would concentrate 
all higher education in the state- 
controlled and Communist - riddled 
national university, cutting off the 
supply of independent leadership. 

Catholic high schools are also un- 
der constant pressures. In Cama- 
guey and Santiago, an atmosphere 
of terror and hostility to them has 
been created by leaflets, telephorte 
calls and mobile loudspeaker units. 
A leaflet distributed in Guantanamo 
described the two Catholic high 
schools there as “the Villanuevas of 
Guantanamo.” In Santa Clara, the 
Board of Education forbade reli- 
gious instruction in the Catholic 
schools on the pretext that their 
teaching schedule had to be exactly 
the same as that of the public 
schools. It also forbade them to 





close on religious holidays, and it 
named an inspector for each two 
Catholic schools to supervise all in- 
ternal activities. 

These details about pressures on 
Catholic schools are taken from one 
of the last issues of La Quincena, a 
Catholic fortnightly magazine which 
survived until December 1960. The 
case of La Quincena itself is signifi- 
cant. For long the biggest and most 
important Catholic magazine in 
Cuba, it adopted a strong line 
against Batista’s excesses, to the de- 
gree that his police seized and de- 
stroyed several issues. When Cas- 
tro won, it backed him to the hilt, 
defending his actions, especially the 
land reform, and urging Catholics to 
bear patiently with restrictions on 
expression and political organization 
as a necessity of transition. Not till 
the middle of 1960 did it begin to 
suggest the possibility that the 
Communists might be getting into 
the saddle. Each following month, 
its documentation of the excesses 
increased, and the effect was the 
greater because of its previous sym- 
pathies. 

The conclusion was foregone. No 
anti-Communist voice may be heard 
in Cuba. Taking advantage of the 
recent Castro - induced hysteria 
about an American invasion, the 
militia occupied the premises and 
suspended publication. 


‘Tue INVASION SCARE was used to 
disrupt many Catholic teaching in- 
stitutions. The militia set up gun 
posts in the diocesan seminary of 
Arroyo Arenas, the house of studies 
of the La Salle Brothers of El Ro- 
sario, the Jesuit novitiate of El Cal- 
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vario and the high schools of La 
Salle and Belan. Not all the schools 
were forced to close, but all of them 
had an experience of the power of 
the state. 

There was a curious aspect of this 
operation for which no official ex- 
planation was offered. All of the 
houses mentioned are the homes of 
men religious, students for the 
priesthood and priests, and in every 
instance the occupying forces were 
women. It is my belief that here we 
have a cunningly devised plan not 
only to ridicule the clergy before the 
public as being so spineless that 
even women can control them, but 
also to involve these women, who as 
militia must execute orders, in a 
sort of personal degradation, like the 
obscene rites by which initiates into 
certain underground groups commit 
themselves irrevocably to the obli- 
gations of membership. 

What confirms my suspicion is 
that previous efforts have been 
made to discredit the clergy. Adopt- 
ing a well-tried Communist trick, a 
number of individuals wearing the 
cassock, which is the clerical street 
dress in Cuba, began to make the 
rounds of the cabarets, night clubs 
and brothels of Havana, and to 
stroll along the streets arm in arm 
with well-known prostitutes. The 
project backfired when the clergy 
publicized it in the pulpits. Now, 
apparently, a more subtle approach 
is being tried. 

Castro declared some time ago 
that he would not close the Catholic 
schools but that these relics of 
privilege would disappear in the new 
Cuba of their own accord. How- 
ever, he is taking steps to speed the 
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historic process. A very high pro- 
portion of the children in Catholic 
schools paid little or nothing for 
their education. Now, many of the 
paying pupils have fled the country 
with their parents, but the govern- 
ment forbids the dismissal of excess 
teachers and has raised the salaries 
of them so that higher bills have to 
be met with reduced revenue; more- 
over, the decline of business activity 
has simultaneously dried up the flow 
of donations. The head of one Cath- 
olic high school in Havana has told 
me he needs $60,000 to balance his 
books for the current year and has 
no idea where to find it. 


F INALLY, TOGETHER WITH measures 
to destroy Catholic social organiza- 
tions, the first tentative encourage- 
ment is being given to pseudo-or- 


ganizations and even to the 
creation of a schismatic church, as 
in various East European countries. 
Buildings occupied during the inva- 
sion scare included the headquart- 
ers of the Catholic University As- 
sociation, the Knights of Columbus 
and the Union of Christian Work- 
ers. But favors are showered on 
“With Cross and Sword,” a self- 
styled Catholic group which backs 
every initiative of the regime. 

Last November 23rd, El Mundo 
and other regime newspapers pub- 
lished prominently a _ photostatic 
copy of a letter signed by a Mon- 
signor Dr. José E. Xavier Cortes, 
Vicar General, and bearing the seal 
of the Metropolitan Archbishopric 
of Mexico. The letter caused great 
confusion to many Cuban Catholics, 
as was intended, for the text stated 
that the bishops of Mexico con- 


gratulated the recipient, one Father 
German Lence, for having publicly 
urged Cuban Catholics to prevent 
the reading of a pastoral letter in 
the churches. The government-con- 
trolled radio and television gave 
broad further publication to this 
amazing document. 

What was not said was that Fa- 
ther Lence had long been in trouble 
with his church superiors and is un- 
der permanent suspension. Nor was 
it revealed that “Monsignor Cortes” 
is not only not Vicar General of the 
Catholic Archdiocese of Mexico but 
is not even a Catholic priest. He is 
a Mexican who many years ago 
falsified ordination documents, then 
worked i Cuba for two years before 
being unmasked and is again operat- 
ing out of Mexico. 

The incident, however, shows the 
Castro regime’s readiness to pro- 
mote any movement of dissident 
priests. There is no indication of 
any other Cuban priests backing 
Father Lence, but the figurehead 
exists, and in other countries the 
Communists have caused great 
harm and division with as few as 
two or three renegades. 

Such is the emerging pattern. 
Archbishop Enrique Perez Serantes 
laid it on the line several months 
ago when he warned his people to 
prepare for another persecution like 
that of Nero. The battle has started, 
he added in a new pastoral in mid- 
January 1961, “an open battle 
against the religion of Christ.”” How- 
ever they may try to obscure it, this 
is a fact, one more clearly estab- 
lished fact in the world-wide Com- 
munist campaign to enslave man 
and destroy belief in God. 
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Michael Derrick 


The New Archbishop 
of Canterbury 


One of the most sensational of current ecumenical developments 
was the Archbishop of Canterbury’s visit to the Vatican in Decem- 
ber, 1960. Pope John praised him for his “courage” in making the 
visit and it did take courage in view of the rumors that the Arch- 
bishop was preparing to “surrender” to the Pope. We do not know 
what was said at this historic meeting, the first of its kind since the 
Reformation, but we do know that on the eve of the visit, the Arch- 
bishop advocated the formation of a “Commonwealth of Churches.” 
Now that he is stepping down, what will be the ecumenical policy 
of his successor, the former Archbishop of York? Michael Derrick, 
assistant editor of the London Tablet, here portrays the personality 
of Dr. Ramsey and sketches out the special role he will play both 
in theological and nontheological dialogue between Anglicans and 
Catholics in England. 


Agrnur MICHAEL RamsEY, at present Archbishop of York, is to 
become in June the one-hundredth Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
long line goes back to the missionary dispatched by St. Gregory 
the Great after observing in the Roman slave market the boys 
whom he called “non Angli sed angeli.” 

Dr. Ramsey will be elected by the Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury; the Dean is Dr. Hewlett Johnson, that vigorous octogenarian 
known to the world as the Red Dean because of his tireless devo- 
tion to the Communist cause. It might be thought that, with such 
a Dean, Dr. Ramsey’s election could not be taken for granted; 
but the day has not yet come when any dean and chapter of the 
Church of England will do other than obediently elect the candi- 
date commended to them by the sovereign on the advice of the 
prime minister. Dr. Hewlett Johnson owes his own office to that 
system; he is the last survivor of those theologically eccentric pre- 
lates who were commended to the sovereign by Ramsey MacDonald 
when that Socialist Prime Minister really was a socialist, thirty 
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years ago. Another such was Dr. 
Barnes, the late Bishop of Birming- 
ham, who found himself unable to 
subscribe to the Apostles’ Creed 
and did not hesitate to say so. 

It is a system of ecclesiastical 
preferment which many resent but 
none can resist. But Dr. Ramsey is 
recommended by a Prime Minister 
whose sympathies have often lain 
with the High Church and who has 
long had. Catholics among his 
friends. (Did he not go to West- 
minster Cathedral in person for the 
requiem for his lifelong friend Ron- 
ald Knox, and was not Monsignor 
Knox his guest at Number Ten 
Downing Street when the Monsig- 
nor came up from the country dur- 
ing his last illness to see his doc- 
tors?) It would be safe, therefore, 
to assume that Dr. Ramsey is an 
orthodox man and a good theolo- 
gian; and so indeed he is. Like the 
Prime Minister, he has Catholics 
among his personal friends. As 
Archbishop of York he has enjoyed 
driving over to see the Benedictines 
of Ampleforth Abbey and when his 
transfer was announced, Dr. Hee- 
nan, the Catholic Archbishop of 
Liverpool, said: “It is gratifying to 
me personally that the Archbishop- 
elect of Canterbury is a much-loved 
friend.” 


A HicH CHURCHMAN all his life, 
Dr. Ramsey was one of the principal 
speakers at the Anglo-Catholic Con- 
gress in London in 1948, when the 
newly announced Church of South 
India came in for so much bitter 
criticism; that was before he was a 
bishop. He became Bishop of Dur- 
ham in 1952 and Archbishop of 
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York in 1956, and when he was ap- 
pointed to York there was angry 
criticism from the “Kensitites,” the 
extreme Protestant agitators whose 
name derives from John Kensit 
(1853-1902) and who devote them- 
selves to protest—often violent pro- 
test — against “ritualism” in the 
Church of England. Dr. Ramsey is 
also a former Vice President of the 
Church Union, an Anglo-Catholic 
movement founded in 1934 by the 
second Lord Halifax (the father of 
the former British Foreign Secretary 
and wartime Ambassador in Wash- 
ington) after his disappointment at 
the fruitless end of what were 
known as the Malines Conversa- 
tions. Dr. Ramsey resigned his of- 
fice in the Church Union some years 
ago, and it is probably fair to say 
that his churchmanship has latterly 
“broadened” somewhat, perhaps un- 
der the pressure of episcopal oflice; 
but he is undoubtedly to be classi- 
fied as a High Churchman, a man 
in the tradition of those members of 
the Church of England who in their 
theology and in their ritual approxi- 
mate most closely to the Catholic 
Church. 

It is by no means safe to say that 
these ““Anglo-Catholics” are the An- 
glicans who are nearest to Rome; 
there have been many converts 
among them, from the days of the 
Oxford Movement onwards; but it 
often seems that it is precisely their 
possession of dogma and ritual that 
makes them less hungry for the re- 
ligious experience that Rome has to 
offer, and that it is from the “broad” 
churchmen and evangelicals that 
converts to Rome more often come 
nowadays. So likewise is it possible 
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that Dr. Ramsey’s own Anglo- 
Catholicism arose partly in reaction 
against his father’s bleak Congrega- 
tionalism. But it is interesting to 
ask what effect the presence of this 
High Churchman at Canterbury is 
likely to have on relations between 
the Catholic Church and the Church 
of England in the present much- 
publicized juncture in that relation- 
ship. 


Tu CHIEF REASON why both Cath- 
olics and Anglicans are likely to be 
grateful to Dr. Ramsey is that, be- 
ing a more theologically minded 
man than Dr. Fisher, he is likely to 
be alert not only to the recent ob- 
vious and most welcome improve- 
ment in interconfessional relation- 
ships but also to the danger in the 
present position. The improvement 
has been recognized and hailed by 
all; the danger is more insidious and 
has hardly been recognized at all in 
the warm glow of handshaking and 
the exchange of compliments. Yet 
it was stated clearly enough, before 
Dr. Fisher went to Rome, by Father 
Roberto Tucci, S.J., in an article in 
the Civilta Cattolica, of which the 
greater part was reprinted in Osser- 
vatore Romano. It is the danger 
that the present good will may be 
followed by a sharp reaction among 
Anglicans when they realize that 
good will is not leading to anything 
more, and that the ensuing resent- 
ment will create a worse relationship 
than there was before. 

The Dutch bishops have had to 
publish a book to warn the Catholics 
of the Netherlands against expecting 
too much from the coming Vatican 


Council, so great is the expectancy 


among them; and Catholics in Brit- 
ain too are not free from this sense 
that great changes are just around 
the corner. But Catholics in Eng- 
land are on the whole more prudent 
in this regard than their brethren in 
the Netherlands seem to be, and it 
is among the Anglicans that over- 
expectancy is chiefly to be found. 

Partly it arises, whether among 
Catholics or among Anglicans, from 
the spirit of the times. Hard-pressed 
for a quarter of a century now by 
the sense that there is “naught for 
their comfort,” that “the night is 
darker yet, and the sea rises higher,” 
people cling to every sign of hope in 
the international field. Haunted by 
nuclear bombs, they eagerly pin too 
much on every prospect of release 
from the grim specter of another 
war. As in the international field it 
would have been better to have had 
no summit meeting at all than that 
which collapsed so abjectly last 
spring, so there was a correspond- 
ing danger when some of the less re- 
sponsible newspapers began to talk 
so glibly about an ecclesiastical sum- 
mit meeting when Dr. Fisher went 
to see the Pope. Once a “summit 
meeting” had been postulated, only 
failure could be inferred if nothing 
particular followed. 


Dz. FISHER WAS wise enough to 
deprecate such talk himself; but the 
over-expectancy persists. It is noth- 
ing new among the Anglicans, and 
does not derive from the psychology 
of the nuclear age. Certainly it does 
not derive from any idea of forming 
a common Christian front against 
Communism, which was the motive 
which some of the newspapers be- 





hind the Iron Curtain quite ground- 
lessly imputed to Dr. Fisher when 
he went to Rome. There have al- 
ways been some within the Church 
of England who have thought that 
the difference between them and 
Rome would disappear with the 
passage of time, from a softening of 
the Roman attitude rather than 
from any change on their own part. 
Preaching in Westminster Cathe- 
dral during the recent Unity Octave, 
Monsignor Laurance Goulder, a 
former Anglican clergyman, stated: 
“When I was in the Church of Eng- 
land, it was almost an article of 
faith that one day Rome would 
change; that Anglican orders, etc., 
would be recognized as valid. Now 
some Anglicans are saying, “This 
looks like it.’ The worst thing we 
can do at the present time is to let 
such optimism go on.” 

At a reception in Lambeth Pal- 
ace, the London residence of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, just 
before the Octave began I was 
asked by an Anglican friend whether 
I thought the feast of St. Peter’s 
Chair at Rome, formerly the open- 
ing day of the Octave, had been 
dropped from the Roman calendar 
under the new rubrics out of consid- 
eration for the Protestants, the Pope 
wishing to play down the Petrine 
claims. I replied no, I did not think 
this. But after all, my Anglican 
friend persisted, it was much more 
certain that St. Peter had been in 
Antioch than that he had been in 
Rome; he was struck by the fact 
that the Pope, deciding to elimi- 
nate one of the two feasts of St. 
Peter’s Chair, had decided to dis- 
pense with that at Rome rather than 
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with that at Antioch. It was a 
small example of the prevalent over- 
readiness to build expectations on 
no foundation. 

Another example came recently 
when the London Evening Stand- 
ard, a newspaper never deficient in 
fertile imagination, suggested that 
the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster was likely to send a repre- 
sentative to the enthronement of 
Dr. Ramsey as Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Immediately a Catholic 
news agency on the Continent (the 
German K.N.A.) took this up and 
circulated it as a serious possibility. 
But every instructed Catholic knows 
that it would be difficult to maintain 
that such representation would not 
amount to communicatio in sacris; 
and Cardinal Godfrey, whose inclin- 
ations are always conservative, 
would not be likely to risk challenge 
from theologians on such a score. 


So AGAIN DURING the Octave of 
Prayer for Christian Unity there 
were more reports than ever before 
of clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land attending Mass in Catholic 
churches, in the spirit of Dr. Fisher’s 
visit to the Vatican; and this was 
doubtless a very good thing. But 
the more Anglican clergymen wor- 
ship in Catholic churches, the great- 
er becomes the danger of vexation 
among them when they find that 
Catholic priests will not return the 
compliment by going to services in 
Anglican churches. 

In Coventry the Octave was 
marked by the celebration of the 
Byzantine liturgy of St. John Chry- 
sostom in the Catholic Church of 
St. Elizabeth. A poster announcing 
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this was displayed in the new Angli- 
can cathedral — the spectacular 
cathedral of which Sir Basil Spence 
is the architect — built to replace 
that destroyed by bombs during the 
war, where there is a “Chapel of 
Unity” in which Free Churchmen 
can worship. Some of the Anglicans, 
seeing the poster, went to the lit- 
urgy in St. Elizabeth’s, and there 
the rector, Canon Raymond Walsh, 
said to them (“somewhat abruptly” 
reported the resentful Church 
Times): “You are welcome, but we 
cannot return the compliment. If 
we appear to our friends to be iso- 
lationists, let us be frank—we are 
isolationists. We cannot come to 
services in your cathedral here in 
Coventry, nor take any part in your 
Chapel of Unity.” The Church 
Times did not care about this use 
of the word “isolationists.” It was 
another example of the way over- 
eagerness for unity can give rise to 
misunderstanding. 

The principal source of misunder- 
standing is over the use of words, as 
Monsignor Goulder brought out in 
the sermon already quoted. When 
the Pope speaks of the reconcilia- 
tion of Anglicans with the Holy See, 
he speaks of a return. When Angli- 
cans speak of reconciliation, they 
are commonly thinking of Dr. Fish- 
er’s phrase about some kind of 
‘‘commonwealth of Christian 
churches” living together in a loose 
union. 

The trouble about Dr. Fisher was 
that he did not think about these 
matters in theological terms; the 
great thing, he liked to say, was to 
get together in good fellowship “and 
let the theologians catch up when 


they can.” That was a way inviting 
disillusionment; for in the Catholic 
Church theologians lead and do not 
follow. The gain from the accession 
of Dr. Ramsey will be that the 
Church of England will be led by 
an Archbishop of Canterbury who 
does think in theological terms and 
who is not content to let the the- 
ologians “catch up when they can.” 


Tuar THERE WILL be formal the- 
ological discussions between repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic and Angli- 
can bodies seems now probable, and 
it is painful to think to what frus- 
tration and perhaps bitterness they 
might have been led under Dr. Fish- 
er’s guidance, from a failure to give 
Anglican participants clear terms 
of reference. Such discussions are 
far more likely to be profitable under 
the guidance, on the Anglican side, 
of Dr. Ramsey. 

The reason for thinking that such 
discussions will take place lies in the 
words with which the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool, Dr. Heenan, 
greeted the news of Dr. Ramsey’s 
transfer to Canterbury. “Dr. Ram- 
sey is held in great affection by 
Christians of every creed,” he said. 
“The cause of unity is bound to 
profit by his appointment. As a 
scholar he will be enthusiastic for 
the theological discussions which 
are bound to take place in the com- 
ing months.” 

Archbishop Heenan, as is well 
known, is a member of the Secre- 
tariat for Promoting the Unity of 
Christians, over which Cardinal Bea 
presides in Rome in preparation for 
the coming general council. It so 
happens that he is also a long-stand- 





ing personal friend of Dr. Ramsey, 
from the circumstance that each in 
his respective communion has had 
metropolitan jurisdiction over the 
same area of the North of England 
from the Humber and the Mersey 
up to the Scottish border. They have 
appeared together on a number of 
well-remembered public occasions— 
the first in Oxford some years ago, 
when Dr. Heenan took the chair at 
a learned lecture delivered by Dr. 
Ramsey during an international 
congress of scriptural scholars. They 
were seen together on BBC televi- 
sion on the day of Dr. Fisher’s 
return from Rome, discussing inter- 
confessional relationships. Dr. Ram- 
sey on that occasion drew attention 
to a pectoral cross he was wearing, 
which had been given to him by the 
Patriarch of Moscow, so reminding 
people that he too had done his stint 
of traveling in the cause of Chris- 
tian relationships; and Dr. Heenan 
drew attention to his own episcopal 
ring, which had once belonged to 
Cardinal Pole — the last Catholic 
Archbishop of the See of Canter- 
bury to which Dr. Ramsey has now 
been nominated. 

It is impossible for any Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to pretend 
that his predecessors until the Re- 
formation— who included many 
cardinals and many saints who, like 
St. Thomas a Becket, have been 
canonized by the Catholic Church— 
were not in communion with the See 
of Rome. It was a medieval Pope 
who first conferred on the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury the title of 
Primate of All England, even if 
those who are proud to inherit that 
title today do not accept the sub- 
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mission to Rome that made its con- 
ferment possible. The two English 
metropolitan Archbishops, of Can- 
terbury and York, had been disput- 
ing about the primacy, and the Pope 
resolved the argument by making 
them both primates, although with 
the nuance that Canterbury became 
Primate of All England and York 
only Primate of England. So also in 
Ireland today the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Armagh is Primate of All 
Ireland, and the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin is simply Primate of Ireland. 


Tue TITLE OF Primate of All Eng- 
land does not mean that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is in any juri- 
dical sense the head of the Anglican 
communion. He has no jurisdiction 
when he presides at meetings of the 
Lambeth Conference. His is an hon- 
orary dignity, just as is that of any 
primate in the Catholic Church; the 
fact that Cardinal Gerlier is a Pri- 
mate at Lyons today does not mean 
that he has any jurisdiction over 
Cardinal Feltin in Paris. 

There are some critics who think 
that Dr. Fisher has had a somewhat 
inflated notion of his office, seeing 
himself as the opposite number of 
the Pope as the “head of a world- 
wide communion,” when he should 
have been content to see himself as 
the opposite number of Cardinal 
Godfrey. He has seemed to elevate 
himself, these critics say, into a 
patriarch, regarding himself as one 
of a company which includes also 
the Eastern Patriarch in Istanbul 
and the Latin Patriarch in Rome; 
the several pillars upon which the 
Christian Church reposes. 

This is common form, up to a 
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point, among Anglicans. When Dr. 
Ramsey was at Evanston, Illinois, 
in 1959, he attracted considerable 
attention by saying, “I am willing to 
accept the Pope as a presiding bish- 
op among the bishops of Christen- 
dom, but not as infallible.”” What he 
meant was that he was prepared to 
think of the Pope as primus inter 
pares in the West, as the Patriarch 
of Constantinople is first among 
equals for the Orthodox East. He 
was claiming, in other words, as 
Dr. Fisher claims, that another of 
the pares is to be provided by the 
Church of England. 

But if Dr. Fisher’s desire had been 
the more modest one of bringing 
about better interconfessional rela- 
tions inside Britain, instead of 
thinking so much about “world- 
wide communions,” he would have 
done better to content himself with 
a more modest conception of his of- 
fice by seeing himself as the opposite 
number not of the Pope but of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, on his side, is ready 
enough to see himself as in some 
sense the opposite number of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, claiming 
the same disputed succession, in a 
dispute which need not be conduct- 
ed in acrimonious terms. The arms 
of the See of Westminster are the 
same as those of the See of Canter- 
bury, although with different tinc- 
tures, and Cardinal Godfrey regards 
himself as the legitimate heir of St. 
Augustine and of Cardinal Pole. 
Just inside the main door of West- 
minster Cathedral there is a large 
tablet on the wall on which are en- 


graved the names of the presiding 
archbishops of the Catholic Church 
in England and of the popes under 
whom they have served; a list which 
has the names of the archbishops of 
Canterbury from St. Augustine to 
Cardinal Pole, and then the names 
of the archbishops of Westminster 
since the restoration of the English 
hierarchy in 1850. 

Dr. Fisher’s proper course, if he 
wanted to extend the hand of friend- 
ship across the breach made by the 
Reformation, would have been to 
ask first to be received by Cardinal 
Godfrey; a request which could not 
have been refused. Then he could 
have told Cardinal Godfrey of his 
intention to seek an audience with 
the Pope, and have proceeded to do 
so. If he had followed that course 
relations between Catholics and An- 
glicans would have been affected 
more favorably. As things were, 
Cardinal Godfrey was left in ignor- 
ance of Dr. Fisher’s decision to go 
to the Vatican, just as Cardinal 
Bourne before him was not con- 
sulted before the celebrated Malines 
Conversations were initiated by 
Lord Halifax and the Belgian Cardi- 
nal Mercier in 1921—conversations 
which might have run a happier 
course if that courtesy had been ob- 
served. 


Ix Two ways Dr. Fisher overreached 
himself: not only in going first to 
the Vatican, instead of first to West- 
minster, but also in trying to em- 
brace too wide a range of religious 
belief in his characteristically un- 
theological appeal for Christian 
unity. He has been Archbishop of 
Canterbury for just over fifteen. 





years, and through the whole of that 
period until the last few months his 
emphasis was all on the Protestant 
side of the Anglican tradition. Those 
who do not understand the peculiar 
and typically empirical English way 
in which the Church of England em- 
braces two broad and quite different 
traditions (with many gradations 
within them) will never make much 
progress in discussing the prospects 
of reunion with the Church of Eng- 
land. The trouble about the Malines 
Conversations was that Cardinal 
Mercier and the Abbé Portal be- 
lieved, quite wrongly, that Lord 
Halifax was a representative Angli- 
can, when he was nothing of the 
kind; he was an unrepresentative 
Anglo-Catholic. 

The contrast is clear, between the 
High Church or Anglo - Catholic 
tradition that is represented by Dr. 
Ramsey and the Low Church or 
Evangelical tradition that is repre- 
sented by Dr. Coggan, now the 
Bishop of Bradford, who is to suc- 
ceed Dr. Ramsey as Archbishop of 
York. In that contrast there was 
never, until last autumn, any doubt 
where Dr. Fisher stood: he was four- 
square on the Protestant side. When 
he spoke of reunion in those first 
fifteen years it was always reunion 
between the Church of England and 
the non - episcopal Free Churches 
that he meant; and the Church of 
South India was identified especially 
with his name as evidence of his re- 
moteness from a sacramental and 
episcopal theology. 

Dr. Fisher became Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1945. Subsequently, 
in 1947, the Church of South India 
was inaugurated, uniting the Angli- 
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can, Methodist, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational and Dutch Reformed 
bodies in South India, and received 
the seal of approval at the Lambeth 
Conference under Dr. Fisher’s presi- 
dency in 1948. There is no gainsay- 
ing that the arrangement was funda- 
mentally pragmatic, a way of giving 
strength to Christian bodies which 
were hopelessly isolated from one 
another in their Indian setting. So 
too the efforts of Dr. Fisher’s ensu- 
ing years had an obviously prag- 
matic air to them, striving to bring 
together the dwindling Christian 
communions which were more and 
more isolated in the secularized set- 
ting of modern Britain. Whatever 
was to be said for or against these 
efforts, clearly they had no particu- 
lar relevance for the Catholic 
Church, the only religious body in 
Britain which was not dwindling but 
was, on the contrary, growing vigor- 
ously and which, even if she had 
not been growing, could not have 
been even remotely concerned with 
these arrangements. 


‘Teese SUDDENLY LAST autumn, to- 
tally unexpectedly, the Times one 
morning had a headline saying that 
Dr. Fisher was going to the Vatican 
to call on the Pope. This was news 
that could legitimately be called 
sensational. It was known that, dur- 
ing the meeting of the executive 
committee of the World Council of 
Churches at St. Andrews, near 
Edinburgh, he had made friends 
with Monsignor Willebrands, the 
Dutch secretary of the Secretariat 
over which Cardinal Bea presides. 
But all the same it was astonishing 
news that Dr. Fisher was going to 
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be the first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury since the Reformation to call 
at the Vatican. 

The danger for him immediately 
became that of losing the confidence 
of both elements within the Church 
of England. The real Protestants, 
who had pinned their hopes on him 
as a rallying point for English Prot- 
estantism, felt let down, whereas the 
Anglo-Catholics thought that not 
much could come from overtures to 
Rome made by so Protestant a pre- 
late. The Church of England News- 
paper quoted a number of Anglicans, 
clergymen and lay people, who were 
indignant at the very idea that an 
Archbishop of Canterbury should 
fraternize with a Pope of Rome, and 
did not conceal its own editorial mis- 
givings. The Church Times, on the 
other hand, representing the High 
Church tradition, was delighted. 

History may show that Dr. Fish- 
er has fallen between two stools. If 
he had concentrated on reconcilia- 
tion with the Presbyterians and 
Free Churchmen, and on ways of 
persuading them to view the idea 
of bishops with tolerance—if in re- 
turn the nature of the episcopal of- 
fice were played down — and had 
been content to leave any approach 
to Rome to his successor, then he 
might have achieved more. Nobody 
then realized how near ahead his res- 
ignation lay; if this had been known 
then such a criticism would have 
been advanced with all the greater 
force. It was late to begin a new 
chapter; had it been known that the 
successor was to be Dr. Ramsey 
then it would certainly have been 
said that any approaches to Rome 
should have been left to him. 


Bur LET Us end as we began, on a 
note of caution. Let no one suppose 
that any dramatic developments 
are likely to follow from Dr. Ram- 
sey’s enthronement at Canterbury. 
In the first place, it would be wrong 
to press too hard the contrast be- 
tween him and his predecessor. He 
will not turn his back on Dr. Fish- 
er’s work for unity between the 
Church of England and the non- 
episcopal Free Churches, and the 
more that work is advanced the 
more does the prospect of an ulti- 
mate reunion with Rome ipso facto 
recede. When he first revisited his 
former See of Durham as Archbish- 
op of York, it was to preach in Dur- 
ham Cathedral to a gathering of 
Methodists to whom he spoke of his 
hope that “one day Methodists will, 
by means of bishops, be linked with 
the Church of England, while re- 
taining their own customs and meth- 
ods as a society.” He is a good 
moral theologian, but he is on 
record as saying that “birth control 
is justified as part of Christian fam- 
ily planning.” He has been cred- 
ited by the press with a desire to 
free the Church of England from de- 
pendence upon the state, but his 
remarks on this subject, referring to 
the ordering of its worship, have in 
fact had little novelty about them. 
He is not, in short, the man to lead 
the Church of England conspicu- 
ously nearer to the Church of Rome. 

There is this to be said for the 
empiricism of Dr. Fisher, that rela- 
tions between Anglicans and Cath- 
olics in this country are to a larger 
extent than is always appreciated 
not theological in character but na- 
tional and historical. They are to a 





large extent the relations of the 
Irish minority with the people 
among whom they have settled. It 
is an ironic fact that the place in 
all Britain where those relations 
are at their worst is the see-city of 
Archbishop Heenan, the city on the 
Mersey where for generations the 
Irish have come by the thousands 
every year. Archbishop Heenan is 
the only member in this country of 
Cardinal Bea’s Secretariat for Pro- 
moting the Unity of Christians (al- 
though we have several consultors 
to it here as well); and he is also 
the only member of the English 
hierarchy to have had stones thrown 
at him in the street in recent years. 
This happened three years ago when 
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he rashly penetrated into a strongly 
Orange quarter of Liverpool in or- 
der to visit a Catholic woman who 
was lying ill in bed there. 

A case can be made for the belief 
that theology is not what is needed 
in improving interconfessional rela- 
tionships in England. Those who 
advance this case never minded Dr. 
Fisher telling the theologians to 
catch up when they could. But even 
at this level of reconciliation the 
large, genial figure of Dr. Ramsey 
will be an asset; and, while we can 
dismiss any idea that he is likely to 
lead the Anglican communion cor- 
porately back to the bosom of Rome, 
at the theological level his compre- 
hension will be invaluable. 
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REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


A BURNT-OUT CASE 

by Graham Greene 

Viking. $3.95 
This novel, Graham Greene says in a dedi- 
catory letter, is “an attempt to give dra- 
matic expression to various types of be- 
lief, half-belief and non-belief, in the kind 
of setting, removed from world-politics 
and household preoccupations, where 
such differences are felt acutely, and find 
expression.” A Burnt-Out Case is vintage 
Graham Greene in its brilliantly turned 
marginalia, those short  editorializing 
comments usually attached to and identi- 
fied with a character, and for the almost 
playscript leanness of the prose. The 
new ingredient is that the fulcrum of 
irony is located outside rather than inside 
the story. 

The story is told against the bleak 
backdrop of a leper colony and hospital 
somewhere on one of the tributaries of 
the Congo river. To this remote spot, on 
a river boat captained by a priest and 
owned by a bishop, comes the man named 
Querry. Just as a leper, in whom the 
disease has been arrested, is called a 
“burnt-out” case, Querry is spiritually a 
burnt-out case. A world-famous architect 
and a noted woman-chaser, he has given 
up both pursuits which have been re- 
placed by a deadly calm and quiet. He 
helps out around the place and consents 
to design a new hospital even though all 
is dead within his heart. Father Thomas, 
a neurotic priest on the mission staff, 
thinks Querry is a supremely devoted 
man and will not listen to the ex-archi- 
tect’s denials of belief. A journalist, fat 
and ponderously inaccurate, writes arti- 
cles which make Querry seem like the 
new Schweitzer of Africa. Most obnox- 
ious of all is the unhappily married ex- 
Jesuit scholastic who wants to talk the- 
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ology with Querry. This aging bore’s 
young wife plays a familiar Graham 
Greene role but with a significant differ- 
ence. Once more a Scobie, a Platonic 
Scobie this time, is betrayed by pity. 

A Burnt-Out Case is a novel no admirer 
of Graham Greene will want to miss. Yet 
there is an austerity about this book that 
chills; and the gelid air comes not from 
the lepers but from the varieties of be- 
lief, half-belief and non-belief upon which 
Mr. Greene has turned his lucid and con- 
demning gaze. 


THE OTHER END OF THE BRIDGE 
by Una Troy 

Dutton. $3.50 
One end of the bridge is in Waterville 
and the other is in Corkbeg. The line be- 
tween the two ends (this being Ireland) 
is crooked and meandering. Each town 
votes for repairing the bridge at the other 
town’s expense. The only neutral in the 
hotly-contested issue is a man known as 
the “Apostle,” a mild-mannered lunatic 
who is an apostate (hence the nickname 
from goodhearted people who cannot be- 
lieve ill of such a dear man). The Apostle 
alternates between living one week in 
Waterville and the next in Corkbeg. 

The two towns have another celebrity 
in common. Both claim to be the birth- 
place of Brian O’Rourke, an eighteenth 
century poet. Luckily each town pos- 
sesses an ardent patriot who “finds” a 
manuscript verse fragment “proving” 
O’Rourke was born in his town. A brisk 
contest in applied antiquarianism nat- 
urally ensues. Nor are matters helped 
when the very young daughter of the 
mayor of Corkbeg falls madly in love 
with the son of the richest man in Water- 
ville. Events pile up to a literally ex- 
plosive climax and matters are settled 
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with a grim impartiality; or they would 
be if the place weren’t Ireland, for the 
last page seems to leave things about 
where they were at the beginning. 

This new novel by Una Troy is equally 
as ingratiating as The Graces of Bally- 
keen and even funnier. But The Other 
End of the Bridge is by no means all 
roses and Irish moonshine. Miss Troy 
has a sharp and probing mind and a 
frank and level gaze, and they contribute 
bite and depth to a plot which in itself is 
all surfaces and clichés. There are few 
writers today who can equal Miss Troy 
in combining as she does salty realism 
and a cleansing laughter which is never 
sentimental. If you like this combination, 
by all means “discover” Una Troy. 


ENVY THE FRIGHTENED 

by Yael Dayan 

World. $3.50 
Envy the Frightened is a grim and dis- 
quieting fable or allegory which sees the 
new state of Israel as metaphor. Nim- 
rod, son of Irvi, is the native of a small 
farming village near the Syrian border. 
He grows, as Israel grows, to strength but 
also to the abandoning of traditions and 
old values which now stand “neglected, 
unwanted, but superior.” “Show us 
you’re strong,” Nimrod and his com- 
panions shout to one another in play. 
Nimrod, modeling himself on Gideon, a 
young man known as “The Rock,” shows 
himself to be the strongest and most dar- 
ing of all as he grows from boyhood to 
manhood. 

It was Nimrod’s father, Irvi, who 
started it all. He came from Russia to 
the new land, leaving everything behind 
him, even his religion. He taught Nim- 
rod to see “a new God” in the soil, in the 
earth. To Nimrod the synagogue was a 
mysterious “pink house” where a few 
old men of Beit-On gathered. To his par- 
ents and to Nimrod the synagogue is a 
weakness of the past. As Nimrod grows 
up he finds life has “no logic, no purpose, 
no result or reason, I know, but joy, clar- 
ity, cleanliness, aloneness.” 
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With considerable ambivalence the au- 
thor shows Nimrod’s life from boyhood 
to fatherhood. Betrayed by his father, 
he in turn betrays his own son; and when 
he changes and wishes to have a human 
being and not another “Rock” for a son, 
it is too late. Nimrod’s greatest moment, 
perhaps, comes when he slips across the 
border, disguised in Arab dress, and alone 
climbs the Chermon, a mountain danger- 
ous for natural and political reasons. It 
is his greatest triumph and it also pro- 
vides the moment of greatest despair. 

This brief, strongly written fable by the 
best known of Israel’s young writers has 
more than local references: it can be 
taken to have the widest symbolic mean- 
ing for our time. 


THE TROUBLE WITH TURLOW 

by Fallon Evans 

Doubleday. $3.50 
The man of the title is a Professor Tur- 
low who, on the final page of the opening 
chapter, gratefully receives a promotion 
from assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor instead of an increase in salary. 
The professor is what is known as a de- 
voted layman teaching English (the pe- 
riod: eighteenth century; the specialty: 
Dr. Johnson) in a Catholic girls’ college. 
Turlow is underpaid and vaguely zealous 
about teaching and Catholic education. 
He has an understanding wife and (most- 
ly offstage) children as well as faculty 
friends who patronize him and impose 
upon him. 

With all this Mr. Evans might equally 
have elected to write a tragedy or a 
comedy. Unfortunately he has nibbled 
at a little of each instead and his short 
novel ends in fatuous farce. The trouble 
starts when some zany suggests a big 
television show as the best and indeed 
the only means of making Holy Mary 
College solvent and important. 

As counterpoint we have the proposi- 
tion that someone sold the diocese on a 
plan for consolidating all the Catholic 
colleges in the area into one super-col- 
lege. We are asked to believe that Sister 
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MOVIES, MORALS 
AND ART 








by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 
and Frank Getlein 


On the meaning of art, the movies as 
an art-form, the complications arising 
from their being also a great industry. 
A reasonable approach to their moral 
evaluation. One book we all need! $3.50 


LEO Xill 
and THE MODERN 
WORLD 


Edited by Edward Gargan 
The author of Rerum Novarum is well 
called “the first modern pope." His 
thought is as relevant and important in 
facing our problems today as it was 
when he died fifty years ago. This sym- 
posium by nine American scholars is the 
first comprehensive study of his life and 
work. $4.50 


CHESTERTON 


The Man and the Mask 
by Garry Wills 
A nicely balanced, rather brilliant, study 
of Chesterton. The author sees him as 
@ very serious social critic, to whom the 
world listened without anger only be- 
cause he made it laugh. $4.50 
At Your Bookstore 
SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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Brother Rice 


By Bos Consmmme«. A biography of the 
Irish businessman who founded the Chris- 


the lives of thousands of young men. $3.50 


The Everlasting 
Priest 


. Canné, O. P 
about the 


his eternal mission. $3. 
The Interior Life 

By Canon Jacques Lecrencg. Deals with 
the means of promoting the life of the 
soul: the Mass and Sacraments, private 
prayer, liturgy, and meditation. $3.95 


Secular Institutes 


By Joszeu-Manm Pera, O. P. A work 
devoted to the meaning and purpose of 
the Secular Institutes, a new type of re- 
ligious life which has sprung up in re- 
sponse to modern conditions. 


The Way of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori 


Edited and with an introduction by Barry 
Utanov. A collection of the Saint’s best 
writings — sdme of the most vigorous and 
pointed spiritual writing of all time. $4.95 


As Pilgrims 
and Strangers 


By Nicmoras Hicorms, O. F. M. A well- 
known preacher discusses the attitude 
toward life of those Catholics and other 
Christians who must live “as pilgrims and 
strangers” in the world, yet must share in 
its preoccupations. $3.75 


Available at all bookstores 


P, J. KENEDY 


$3.50 


President sits mutely by as her faculty 
discusses these alternatives in her pres- 
ence. We are asked to believe a bit later 
that Professor Turlow, a demonstrated 
incompetent everywhere but in the class- 
room, is offered a thousand-dollars-a- 
week salary to make educational TV a 
reality. 

The trouble with all the characters in 
this book, and not just the professor 
alone, is that they live in a Cloud- 
Cuckoo Land. 


THE LADIES OF SOISSONS 

by Sidney Cunliffe-Owen 

Newman. $2.95 
This is an affectionate fictional chronicle, 
all too brief in its 126 pages, of some three 
centuries of the life of a community of 
nuns. The story begins with a decision 
of a little Benedictine community to leave 
England because Dutch William has 
landed and James II, the last Catholic 
king, has fled to Ireland. 

The nuns become exiles, along with 
James, in a gentle and hospitable France. 
Under King Louis XIV the house at 
Soissons became an abbey and the su- 
perior a Mitred Abbess. 

The community fled from the French 
Revolution in style; the Mitred Abbess 
crossed the border into Aachen in her 
gilded coach (used by her successors 
down to 1940 when it was looted by 
Goering and later by the Russians). 
Then the nuns went back to Napoleon’s 
France. The community survived and 
taught English to the French as the nuns 
taught French to the English a century 
before. 

In World War I the nuns distinguished 
themselves once more as nurses on the 
battlefield. Then came a long exile in 
Ireland where the community ran a hos- 
telry on the estate given to them, and 
finally a return to France. 

Naturally in a book so short, all of 
this is breathlessly tipped in, but the 
narrative of course, is the external life 
of the community. The real story, says 
the author, the “eternal talk with God,” 
is “a story which can never be told.” 
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THE MISSIONARY’S ROLE IN 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC BETTERMENT 

by John J. Considine, M.M. 

Newman. $3.75 
Jet planes streak across African skies; 
assembly-line methods are introduced to 
villages in India; foreign films, periodi- 
cals and tourists multiply in the newly 
developing countries much in the news 
these days. These graphic reminders of 
the material advantages enjoyed by the 
West are viewed with frustrating envy 
by people who often must exist in a con- 
dition of near-serfdom. 

Catholic missioners endeavoring to 
make the Mystical Body vitally present 
to these people find them seething with 
unrest, increasingly contemptuous of 
their old ways of life and agitating for 
immediate political, social and economic 
change. Of course missioners would be- 
tray their supernatural vocation if they 
became preoccupied solely with the 
worldly desires of their people. Yet to 
ignore or to stand aloof from their legiti- 
mate demands would render them all but 
deaf to the preaching of the Gospel. 

These considerations inspired discus- 
sions and co-operation on the part of 
American experts in missionary problems 
like Rev. Frederick A. McGuire, C.M., 
of the Mission Secretariat in Washington, 
Msgr. Ligutti of the Catholic Interna- 
tional Rural Life Movement, Rev. J. 
Franklin Ewing, SJ., of the Fordham 
Institute of Mission Studies and Rev. 
John J. Considine of Maryknoll. 

Resulting from their deliberations was 
a four-day conference, held at Mary- 
knoll, which assembled some forty spe- 
cialists in various aspects of the social 
and economic needs of the more-than-de- 
pressed areas of the world. What was by 
all odds one of the outstanding confer- 


ences on the problems of mission lands 
held in recent years brought together and 
benefited by the advice of men like 
Thomas O’Dea, the sociologist, Bishop 
Blomjous of Tanganyika, Monsignor 
George Higgins, Monsignor Ivan Illich 
and Dr. George Zeegers. From their in- 
formed observations on problems ranging 
from housing, land reform and public 
health to cultural change and social an- 
thropology, Father Considine has edited 
this readable and highly significant vol- 
ume. 

While primarily addressed to mission- 
ers who labor in the underdeveloped 
countries, it is scarcely less important for 
Catholics in the “home” countries. Prac- 
tically every problem discussed so wisely 
in this book confronts the Church every- 
where. Apostolic priests and laity the 
world over are required not only to make 
the Gospel known but must increasingly 
implement the social consequences of 
Christ’s teachings in their own local com- 
munities. Few books will be more help- 
ful in achieving this urgent apostolic need 
in every land. 

Rev. Joun T. McGrvn, C.S.P. 


GOD OF THE SCIENTISTS, 
GOD OF THE EXPERIMENT 

by Remy Chauvin 

Helicon. $3.95 

An awareness of the widening abyss be- 
tween what Sir Charles Snow has called 
“the two cultures” may be said to account 
for this very valuable book from M. 
Chauvin. The intellectual formed by the 
classical pattern of study in the humani- 
ties, and the intellectual trained in the 
schools of modern science and technology, 
have virtually reached the point of not 
being able to communicate with one an- 
other. This means, among many other 
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“...unless there is a rebirth of indi- 
vidual obligation and responsibility, 
‘the automation of human beings and 
the steady loss of ...freedom’ is in- 
evitable.” 


Chicago Sun-Times 
“They condemned the tendency toward 


socialism thru the rejection of personal 
responsibility as a moral evil.” 


Chicago Sunday Tribune 


From THE BISHOP’S STATEMENT for 1960 
The Need for Personal Responsibility 


POWER AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


A Course of Action for the New Age 
Romano Guardini $3.00 


“,..the power on earth is man himself, made in the image of 
God...From this solid premise Guardini sketches his new 
concept of the world... and of the new man who must disarm 
its dangers and grasp its opportunities. I highly recommend 
the book to all who are wise enough to know today’s need to 
wisdom. That is, I recommend the book to every thoughtful 


mind.” 


John Courtney Murray, S.J. 


Here is the long awaited publication of one of Romano 
Guardini’s most powerful and thought provoking works. With 
world and religious leaders, as well as daily headlines, crying 
out for a return to responsibility and individuality among men, 
every mature adult will want to read this essential book. 
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things, that if those truths and values 
whose presentation has largely been 
framed in terms of the older culture are 
to be conveyed to the products of the 
newer culture, fresh means and ap- 
proaches must be found. M. Chauvin has 
attempted to do this with the most im- 
portant truth of all: the existence of God. 
“Whether one likes it or not,” he points 
out in his introduction, “the mind of the 
Scientist is shaping a part of the future 
world,” and the only argument compre- 
hensible as proof to the Scientist is the 
experiment. Intellectual demonstration, 
by itself, is not conclusive, for “to wish 
to demonstrate God like a theorem, is to 
preclude any results; to lock oneself in 
the prison of the ‘undecidables.’” 

Yet the author admits that “the Sci- 
ences do not know God,” and accordingly 
one wonders how God can be brought 
within the range of experiment. The 
reader discovers that it is actually man 
who provides the raw material for this 
experiment. The biologist takes it for 
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granted that Nature provides every 
species with what it needs for survival. 
Man, endowed with a psyche, has special 
needs, principally a motivation for action. 
Now “the idea of a higher all-powerful 
protection . . . removes all inhibitions 
from action”; hence the idea of God, “an 
absolutely universal idea in which all men 
have believed,” is found to constitute this 
necessary motive. But is the idea valid? 
“Has man secreted reasons to live or has 
he discovered his essence?” 

M. Chauvin thinks these two expres- 
sions are not radically different from one 
another. However, since man has ex- 
pressed his idea of God in various and 
often divergent ways, a further question 
arises: can the experiment establish a 
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New Books for Spring Reading 





THE LAW OF CHRIST 
Moral Theology for Priests and 
Laity 
Volume I: General Moral 
Theology 


by Bernard Hiring, C.SS.R. 
Translated by Edwin G. Kaiser, 
C.PPS.. S.T.D. 


A new and rich approach to moral the- 
ology—hailed by European reviews as 
one of the most cusstentins works = 
duced in thie field decades. ° 
author, a noted ax. moral 
theologian, furnishes us with an insight 
into problems of our private and 
public lives in all the breadth and 
depth of their relation to the imitation 
of Christ, problems which can be solved 
by an earnest study of the law of 
Christ. $8.50 











THE LINEN BANDS 
by Rev. Raymond Roseliep 


A be ae, ge oe — of fifty poems by 
a wanes = work has appeared in 
The Catholic World, Modern Age, America, 
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criterion for distinguishing and choosing 
between them? M. Chauvin answers in 
the affirmative: “What is it that will al- 
low us to reach a decision if it is not, 
once again, the measure of the moral ef- 
ficacy of one theory in relation to the 
other, that is to say the measure of its 
truth?” The author is very modest about 
the exposition of religious thought which 
he presents but it is, allowing for the nec- 
essary defects of all surveys, uniformly 
good and interesting. 

The study culminates in a considera- 
tion of mystical experience for “the 
theotropic function” must be studied at 
“its maximum intensity.” In the Mystic 
we see the end-term of the experiment, 
a man whose heart is filled with an in- 
exhaustible energy” that “opens the 
sources of life again in cataracts.” The 
discerning reader will note here the au- 
thor’s dependence upon the thought and 
vision of Henri Bergson to whom the book 
is dedicated. M. Chauvin knows that his 
thesis will not meet with universal ac- 
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ceptance. It will, he feels, especially “dis- 
please philosophers. It is not meant for 
them.” 

The book’s popularity in France sug- 
gests that it has, nevertheless, a strong 
appeal for many others and in fact the 
philosopher will not find the author’s 
arguments totally unrelated to certain 
traditionally Thomistic propositions. A 
familiarity with the writings of Pére 
Teilhard de Chardin, from whom M. 
Chauvin also derives a certain amount of 
inspiration, enhances the general presen- 
tation of his views and unquestionably 
enlarges the perspective of his horizon. 

Rev. J. EpGar BRuNs 
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reply to the preceding one reached me.” 
They conclude with a discussion of “Ecu- 
menism” (chapter eleven) and “Sepa- 
rated Brothers” (chapter twelve). 

Daniel-Rops, in the introduction, gives 
voice to both the usefulness and the in- 
conclusiveness of this correspondence 
when he suggests that “a new exchange 
of letters treat, henceforth, of those truths 
which, although secondary in the eyes of 
Protestants, are essential in the eyes of 
Catholics.” The temper of the discussion 
is typified by what Canon Cristiani says 
(page 59): “My thought is this: whoever 
believes in Jesus Christ, adores Jesus 
Christ, obeys Jesus Christ and wants to 
submit himself in everything to the will 
of Jesus Christ, is implicitly and inten- 
tionally Catholic, even if, as a conse- 
quence of his formation and as a result 
of his environment, he finds himself, in 
point of fact, outside the Catholic 
Church.” 

To this Pastor Rilliet replies (page 
78): “If you annex us so amicably, it 
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would be better for us to do the same 
rather than get angry! It is by fraternity 
avowed and lived in mutual esteem and 
prayer that we shall discover one day 
the road leading to one visible Church.” 
Rev. Epwarp H. Perers, C.S.P. 
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William F. Lynch, S.J. 
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Nearly a score of eminent Catholic writ- 
ers are represented in the first part of 
this valuable book. The editors preferred 
not to assemble their material casually 
in the form of another anthology. Rather 
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providing range and depth, all with the 
aim of presenting a unified view of Cath- 
olicism. 

“The purpose of this book,” write the 
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Catholic, with those materials which will 
put him in basic and solid contact with 
the theology and prayer of the Church.” 

There are countless Catholics and 
many inquiring non-Catholics who will 
come much closer to the “idea” of Cath- 
olicism by a reading of this book. There 
are those who wish something more than 
popular apologetics or a mere develop- 
ment or illustration of the catechisms 
that antedate the catechetical revival. At 
the same time, they may lack the leisure 
to read entirely the many volumes from 
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which these generous selections have 
been taken. 

Such “serious students of Catholicism” 
will certainly find immense clarification 
as they journey with such guides as New- 
man, Congar, Roguet, D’Arcy, Karl 
Adam, Gerald Vann and others; and as 
they illuminate such topics as “The 
Meaning of God,” “The Word of God,” 
“Christ,” “The Church and the Vision 
of the Way.” Many Catholics, perhaps 
for the first time, will be able to discover 
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—in the second section—some of the most 
precious texts in our Catholic heritage. 

The introductory paragraphs to each 
section are particularly arresting. They 
set the stage for each new development 
and skilfully connect the various parts. 
They are gems of expostion and enrich a 
collection already abounding in good 


things. ey Joun T. McGmn, C.S.P. 
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